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8 out of 10 waste fat without knowing it. 


Here’s how to avoid it! 


No one would waste fat intentionally. But recent % AV 2 W ; T la 
investigations show that many waste fat, think- 
ing nothing can be done about it. To find out 
where you stand, make this check: MFB 
ae 
- Pounds of used fat thrown 
away each week 
B. Cost of fat, per pound.... 


. Salvage value, per pound... 
D. Difference between cost 
and salvage value rte 
Loss (Dx A).... r 
With proper cleaning and care—and heavy-duty ot 


MFB in the kettle—that loss can be greatly cut 


down or eliminated entirely! : 
It’s unprofitable—unpatriotic—to be a fat- ° 
waster. Ask your Shortening Headquarters man AS 


or write us direct and let us show you how to 
save with heavy-duty MFB. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. (equ fe) 


New York © Chicago « Savannah « New Orleans ¢ San Francisco * Memphis « Houston [JGLUxeRnNaaae 











Food Supplies and Nutrition in Britain 


E. M. H. LLOYD 


Mr. Lloyd, B. A., Oxon. 1913, entered the British Civil Service in October 1913. 
During the first World War he was attached to the Meats and Fats Division of 
the Ministry of Food, where he took part in the organization of food control and 
rationing in 1917-18, and subsequently to the Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations Secretariat. He was Assistant Director, Food Defense Plans 
Department, 1936-39. At present Mr. Lloyd is Economic Adviser to the Min- 
istry of Food, and was responsible for the official plans for the introduction of food 
control in 1939. Among Mr. Lloyd’s publications are ‘Stabilization,’ and 
‘Food Supplies and Consumption at Different Income Levels.’ He also col- 
laborated with Sir John Orr in a study of food consumption in Britain, published 


in ‘Food, Health and Income,” 1937. 


T IS my pleasure and privilege to bring 
greetings to you from the women of Britain and 
British dietitians. 

The chief lesson of the war on the food front has 
been that we cannot afford to ignore the teachings of 
nutrition experts. In the last war, we thought al- 
most entirely in terms of calories. The Inter-Allied 
Scientific Food Committee used to meet and assess 
the calories per head required by the people of the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Italy; I 
think they decided by a majority vote that Italians 
needed less than the French and Anglo-Saxons. 

In this war our chief concern has been to maintain 
the supply of first-class protein, calcium and vita- 
mins. You probably know that in the Crimean War, 
the troops suffered from scurvy. Lord Pelham in 
his Memoirs relates that Prince Albert wrote to him 
saying that a charitable society had collected funds 
to send vegetables to the Crimea but that the Army 
authorities had refused to accept them on the ground 
that Army regulations made no provision for the 
issue of fresh vegetables to the troops. Lord Pelham 
replied that this was typical of the old-fashioned 
departmentalism which he was determined to uproot. 
Things have changed since that day. The fighting 
men now have the best of everything and on the 
whole are probably better fed than they were in 
civil life. 

In this war the British people have shared the 
common dangers and have been drawn together as 
one large family. The Minister of Food, Lord Wool- 
ton, has been the nation’s housewife, planning the 


1 Presented before the New York State Dietetic Associa- 
tion, Utica, May 7, 1942. 


daily diet of 45 million people. He has been guided 
by nutrition experts in drawing up our annual re- 
quirements and himself buys and imports 95 per cent 
of our food supplies from overseas. In distributing 
the food he has to see that everyone gets a sufficient 
share according to his need rather than his ability to 
pay. First in order of priority come the fighting 
services; next come the munition workers, miners and 
agricultural laborers and those engaged in civil de- 
fense activities. Mothers and children are in a spe- 
cial category and receive priority in the distribution 
of milk. 

Hitherto there have been enough bread, flour, 
potatoes and carrots to stave off hunger and fill up 
the gaps. Britain is, I think, the only country in 
Europe which has not had to ration bread. The 
prices of these staple foods are subsidized partly in 
order to stabilize wages and partly to help the lowest 
income groups and to encourage maximum consump- 
tion. Other foods are rationed as follows per head 
per week: meat, 1 lb.; bacon, 4 02z.; fats, 8 oz.; sugar, 
8 oz.; cheese, 3 0z.; jam and preserves, 4 0z.; tea, 
2 oz.; and eggs, 3 per month. These rations do not 
include consumption in canteens and restaurants 
which on the average adds about 10 per cent to the 
total. In addition, miscellaneous foods such as 
canned meats, canned fish, dried fruits, pulses, rice, 
tapioca, etc., are rationed under a point rationing 
scheme. Each consumer is given 24 points per 
month and point prices are given to each food vary- 
ing from 2 points per pourd for rice to 32 points per 
pound for canned salmen. 

The upshot has been a marked leveling in food 
consumption. Many whose caloric intake before the 
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war was greater than they needed, have lost weight. 
They do not eat more bread and potatoes than they 
need and they cannot get as much fat and sugar as 
they would like. In order to conserve liquid milk, 
the sale of cream, even in the form of ice cream, has 
been prohibited. Civilian consumption of sugar has 
been cut by 35 per cent. The importation of a mil- 
lion tons of fresh and canned fruits has been dis- 
pensed with in order to save shipping space. Egg 
supplies are about one-third of the normal. Con- 
sumption of cereals has increased 25 to 30 per cent 
and of vegetables about 10 per cent. A year ago 
the shortage of animal protein, calcium and vitamins 
was causing grave concern, particularly because of 
the effect on growing children. Then on the last 
day of May 1941 the first cargo of Lend-Lease food 
arrived, bringing four million eggs and 120,000 lb. 
cheese. Since that date the flow has increased to a 
mighty stream and will have reached nearly one and 
three-quarter million tons within the first year. 

As regards the white bread controversy, the Minis- 
ter of Food has pursued a middle course. White 
bread has not been prohibited but some of it has 
been enriched with vitamin B,; and a special cam- 
paign has been carried on to popularize whole meal 
bread. In spite of this publicity the consumption of 
whole meal bread has never been more than 10 per 
cent of the total. Recently, in order to make fur- 
ther economies in shipping, the flour extraction rate 
has been raised to 85 per cent and soon no white 
bread will be on sale. 

The National Milk Scheme, under which mothers 
and children are supplied with one pint per day, rep- 
resents the most important application of nutritional 
science. The charge for milk under the scheme is 
2d, or 4 cents per pint, but free milk is provided 
where the joint income of the parents is not more 
than $8 per week plus $1.20 for each non-earning 
dependent. Recently the plan has been extended to 
include the distribution of vitamin products—cod 
liver oil for children under five and concentrated 
orange juice or black currant juice for children up to 
two years. 

British agriculture has made notable efforts to 
increase the supply of home produced food. Six mil- 
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lion acres have been plowed up to increase the area 
under cereals and vegetables, and special priority 
has been given to the maintenance of milk produc- 
tion and the increase of potatoes, carrots and fresh 
vegetables. There are now between five and six mil- 
lion private gardens and allotments. Recently, in 
an article published in Nature for December 13, the 
Ministry of Agriculture showed that one garden plot 
10 by 30 yards could produce enough vitamin C for 
a family of five and enough vitamin A for two people 
throughout the year. 

There is no evidence that the usual symptoms of 
malnutrition, such as rickets and scurvy, have in- 
creased, but there appears to have been some increase 
in tuberculosis among women from 20 to 30, partly 
but not entirely due to wrong feeding. The loss of 
weight which many adults have experienced may be 
attributed to monotony of diet and absence of rich 
foods. At one time the output of some workers, 
particularly miners, was affected by insufficient food. 
This has now been largely remedied by the provision 
of canteen facilities where extra food is supplied. 
Considering the severe restrictions that have been 
imposed, the general health of the population has 
remained at a surprisingly high level. 

In general, we may perhaps draw the conclusion 
that restriction of consumption of many foods is not 
incompatible with the maintenance and even the 
improvement of the average level of nutrition, pro- 
vided the right foods are available and properly 
distributed. The marked improvement which has 
taken place during the last six months has been 
mainly due to the protective foods obtained from 
the United States. The British, people, therefore, 
are increasingly conscious of the deep debt of grati- 
tude they owe to the farmers and taxpayers of 
America. What is not so well known is the impor- 
tant part played by nutrition experts in the United 
States and Great Britain in planning the nation’s 
diet and making the best use of the limited tonnage 
available. The main object of the United Nations, 
now, is to pool their resources of materials, ship- 
ping and man-power to win the war as soon as pos- 
sible; and in this great task the services of dietitians, 
as nutrition experts, will be increasingly needed. 


- 


The Physiology of Work 


In physics and engineering ‘‘work”’ is reduced to a simple formula: Work is done when a force 
moves a mass against resistance, or when one form of energy is transformed into another. Such 
transformation is an essential feature of all physiologic processes. Interpreted in physiologic terms, 
the mechanical conception of work means that if there is no increase in the metabolic rate no work 
has been performed. However, it is known that when a person performs work in the ordinary sense 
a constant ratio between energy expenditure and output is not found, even when ‘‘muscular work”’ 
is performed. This is because the efficiency of the muscular movements varies. The mechanical 
concept of work is adequate when the mechanical aspects or work is considered. It is also adequate 
when one desires to calculate approximately the calories of food required to maintain the body when 
a known amount of muscular work is to be performed. The mechanical concept of work is inade- 
quate when one deals with the output of muscular work as measured by accomplishment, because 
such factors as muscular efficiency, incentive, staleness and feeling tone are concerned. It is also 
inadequate when the product of the work arises chiefly from mental processes. Mental effort such 
as addition and multiplication produces only a small increase in metabolic rate. Finally, the state 
of mind and the state of nutrition and health of the worker are immutably linked with performance. 
The work of man cannot be reduced to a simple formula.—Ivy, A. C.: J. A. M. A., 118: 8, 1942. 











A Short Method for Dietary Analysis 


EVA G. DONELSON, Ph.D., and 
JANE M. LEICHSENRING, Ph.D. 


Division of Home Economics, University of Minnesota, 


IETARY computations based on 
the calculations of the nutritive value of each item 
in the diet are both laborious and time-consuming. 
Hunt (1) in 1918 proposed a short method for com- 
puting the protein and energy content of a diet. 
Later, Rose (2) suggested a method for calculating 
directly the total energy value as well as the protein 
and fat in the diet and the percentage of carbo- 
hydrate by difference; and Hawley (3) devised a 
short method which was satisfactory for calculating 
the energy, protein, calcium, phosphorus and iron 
content of dietaries. It has been pointed out by 
Rowntree (4) that the usual method of dietary analy- 
sis assumes a greater degree of accuracy than is 
justified in view of the variability in the composition 
of foods as well as in cooking losses. She suggested 
a method for teaching the protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrate content of foods by grouping them into 
classes and computing average composition figures. 
With increasing information concerning the vitamin 
value of foods and with the present knowledge of the 
vitamin requirements of man, dietary analyses must 
include the estimation of the vitamin content of the 
diets as well as the caloric, protein, and mineral 
values. We are therefore proposing a short method 
for dietary analysis which includes an estimation of 
all of these nutrients and is based on the most recent 
food composition tables for calories, protein, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, vitamin A, thiamin, ascorbie acid 
and riboflavin (5, 6). 

It is anticipated that when sufficient data on the 
food content and human requirement for nicotinic 
acid and other vitamins of the B-complex become 
available, this information will be incorporated in a 
revised table. 

The proposed short method for dietary analysis is 
based on the use of representative mean values for 
the composition of food groups. These means were 
derived from the values for the most commonly 
occurring foods in a series of dietaries used in this 
region, computed on the average-sized servings sug- 


' Paper No. 1979, Scientific Journal Series, University of 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
publication March 25, 1942. 
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gested by Bowes and Church (5). In obtaining the 
mean values for any food group, figures for certain 
foods were weighted in accordance with the fre- 
quency with which these foods occurred in the die- 
taries. For example, in arriving at the mean values 
for citrus fruits, it was found that oranges occurred 
with at least twice the frequency as did grapefruit. 
The values for oranges, therefore, were multiplied by 
two before the means were derived. Similarly, 
values for milk, white bread, whole wheat bread, 
boiled potatoes, sugar, and peaches were weighted 
in computing the means for their respective groups. 

In determining the groups to which the various 
fruits and vegetables belong, it was necessary to take 
into consideration the differences in composition as 
well as the similarities. Owing to these differences, 
it was necessary to divide vegetables into six groups 
as follows: (1) cabbage, (2) green leafy vegetables, 
(3) green and yellow vegetables, (4) potato, (5) other 
vegetables and (6) tomato. Separate groups for cab- 
bage and for tomato were necessary since these foods 
are higher in vitamin C than the other vegetables 
in the groups into which they might otherwise be 
classified, and hence such classification, owing to the 
frequency with which they occur in the American 
dietary, would introduce a marked degree of error 
in the calculations. Furthermore, their dissimi- 
larity in vitamin A content prevented their being 
grouped together. For the same reason, fruits were 
divided into four groups: (1) citrus, (2) yellow, (3) 
other fresh or canned, and (4) dried (other than yel- 
low fruits). In table 1 are shown the various sub- 
classes which it was necessary to establish, as well 
as the commonly occurring foods in each. It will 
be noted, for example, that head lettuce, which might 
be considered a “‘green leafy’? vegetable by some, 
owing to its low vitamin A content, must be classed 
with “‘other vegetables.” Leaf lettuce, on the other 
hand, is considered a green leafy vegetable. Food 
products highly fortified with minerals and vitamins, 
such as certain breakfast cereals, differ markedly in 
composition from the food groups in which they 
would be classed and were, of necessity, computed 
separately from the composition data supplied by the 
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TABLE 1 
Food composition table for short method of dietary analysis 


VITAMINS 
ae prot.| Ca | P | Fe as ei As ica APPROXIMATE MEASURE 
| | min erry flavin | 
gm. | gm. | gm. | mg. I. Meg. mg. ug. | 

1. Cereals: refined..... er bien eens 65 | 2.0)0.02/0.03) 0.3} — 15 | — 15) 1 sl. white or light rye bread; 1 

| roll; 2 c. ckd. or 1 c. prep. 
| cereal; 3 soda crax; 1 griddle 
| | | cake 

2: fe whole grain or enriched.....| 75 | 3.0}0.01/0.05) 0.8) — | 100} — ™ 1 sl. w. w., dark rye, or enriched 

| white bread; 3 ¢. ckd. or 1 ¢. 
prep. cereal or 3 c. prep. bran; 
| | | 2 Graham crax 

3. Dairy products: butter............... 35| —|—}—]|]—| 210) — | — | —/ 1 tsp. 

4. - - cheese, Cheddar | 

type..............| 120 | 6.0/0.22/0.18) 0.3; 750/ 10, — | 130) 1 cu. in. cheese 

5. - cheese, cottage..... 30 | 6.0/0.02/0.08) — | 20; — | — — | 1 rounded tbsp. 

6. : . cream and ice cream.| 215 | 3.0/0.11/0.09) 0.2) 1125) 20 2 105, $ c. coffee cream; 4 tbsp. 
whipped cream; }$ qt. ice 
| cream 

ey. * custard. . 147 | 6.3/0.14/0.13) 0.8} 550) 85 | 2 285) de. 

8. di eggs...... of ol oe 80 | 6.5/0.03/0.11| 1.4) 750] 75 | — | 175) 1 med. 

9, i milk and cocoa 135 6.0/0.21/0.17) 0.4 335} 90 4 380) 1 (6 oz.) gl. whole milk (for skim 
or buttermilk deduct 60 cal. 
and all vitamin A); 1 teacup 

cocoa (all milk) 

10. Desserts... .. TE ERY 310 | 4.0/0.03\0.07) 0.5 215} 30 2 65) 4 ¢. pudding; 4 med. cookies; 1 

med. pe. cake; 1 doughnut; 3 
pie (all varieties except cus- 
tard) 

11. Fats ....-| 90] 0.5) — 0.01) 0.2 10 5 10, 1 strip bacon; 2 tsp. fat; 2 tbsp. 
gravy; 1 tbsp. mayonnaise 

12. Fish ' eet A in awaein eee 85 | 14.0/0.02/0.17) 0.7; — - 1 med. serv.; } c. (salmon, tuna, 

lobster, shrimp, etc.) 

Roe Rtn IR 05s So diaigesaasoeeae 40 | — |0.02/0.02) 0.2 150; 100 | 50 60, 1 med. orange; 4 med. grape- 
fruit; 3 ¢. juice 

14. “dried wie of SOO 1.0/0.03/0.03) 1.5 125} 40) — 60} 1 oz.; 3-4 dates; 13-2 small 
figs; 4-5 prunes; 3 ¢. raisins 

15. “fresh and canned............. 65 | 1.0/0.01)0.02) 0.6 90) 50 8 45, 4¢.; 1 med. fruit (for sweetened, 
add } serv. sweets) 

16. a. ere 50 | 1.0/0.02)0.02) 0.5) 2475) 45 8 70' 3 ¢. fresh or ckd. peaches or 
apricots; } cantaloupe 

17. Legumes....... er ee 105 | 6.5)/0.03)0.15) 2.7) — 15 165| 3} c. ckd. navy, Lima or soy 
beans; dried peas 

18. Meat: beef, lamb, veal and fowl.... 150  20.0/0.01!0.20) 3.0 20; 150 | — 140, 1 med. serv.; 23 oz. 

B.S es 80 | 12.0)0.01/0.22)} 4.9) 4500) 215 ~ | 1320) 1 small serv., all varieties 

20. “luncheon 65 | 3.0) — |0.04! 0.6 . - | — | 1 frankfurter; 1 sl. or [} oz. 
cold meats (sausage, minced 
ham, dried beef, luncheon 
roll, ete.) 

Bie. 2 IES: ’ 165 | 18.5/0.01/0.18) 2.6 — | 420/) — 140) 1 med. serv.; 2} oz. 

22. Nuts Re subtt 100 =. 3.0/0.01/0.06) 0.3 35, 75 | — 50) 4 0oz.; 8-15 halves Eng. walnuts; 

16 peanuts; 12-15 almonds; 1 
tbsp. peanut butter 

23. Sweets: candy, sugar and syrup, soft 

DORE cinesvan caguemete 60 1 tbsp. sugar, jelly, jam, syrup 
or honey; 1 serv. pl. Jello; 3 
small choc. bar;1 (60z.) bottle 
soft drink 

24. “molasses and sorghum. . 50 0.05)0.01) 1.5 - 1 tbsp. 

25. Vegetables: cabbage. .. 30 1.50.050.03) 0.4 55) 105 | 70 100) 2 c. ekd., 1 ¢. raw 
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26. Vegetables: leafy green.............. 25 | 2.0/0.10/0.05; 
.0/0.03/0.04 


8. SAS Pita rt Nice | 40 | 1.0)0.03/0.04| 


-0/0.01/0.06| 
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VITAMINS 
| 
Fe | a: ote APPROXIMATE MEASURE 
|\Vitamin| Thia- | _“"?. | Ribo- 
A | min corbic flavin 
| acid | 
mg. | I.U. ug mg. pg | 


2.8/20,000) 125 | 24 350| 3c. ckd., 1 ¢. raw spinach, chard, 
| | leaf lettuce, or greens (turnip, 

| beet, dandelion and others) 

1.0} 1990} 140 9 105| 4-3 c. ckd. green beans, carrots, 
| | peas, sweet potato, or yellow 

| | squash 

0.5) 100| 65 | 7 c. ckd. beets, corn, onions, 
| | parsnips, rutabagas, or sum- 

| mer squash; } head lettuce; 2 

| stalks celery 

1.0 45} 130 | 10 65, 1 med.; 4 c. mashed; 10 pe. 

| | 


French fried 


=r) 
ou 
niP 








50} 1 med.; 4c. ckd.; 3c. juice 


Food mixtures, such as macaroni and cheese, Spanish rice, chow mein, creamed vegetables, soups, ete., should be classified 


on the basis of the kind and approximate amount of the foods in the combination. 


manufacturer. Food mixtures, such as macaroni 
and cheese, Spanish rice, chow mein, soups, etc., 
were classified on the basis of the kind and approxi- 
mate amount of the foods in the combination. 

To illustrate the use of the short method for die- 
tary computation, a sample day’s menu from a high 
school girl’s record is given. 


Breakfast: Oatmeal 1 serving 
Milk 3 cup 
Sugar 2 teaspoons 
White bread toast 2 slices 
Butter 1 teaspoon 
Orange 1 

Lunch: White bread 4 slices 
Butter 2 teaspoons 
Peanut butter 4 teaspoons 
Milk 1 glass 
Cookies 2 

Dinner: Potato medium 
Gravy 2 tablespoons 
Pork chop 1 
White bread 1 slice 
Butter 1 teaspoon 
Cabbage salad 2 servings 
Milk 1 glass 


Summarizing this day’s menu for calculation by 
the short method gives: 


No. of Servings 


CSGCIMs NOMEOOR (5. eck: tance ise eusnaaet a 
CEPGRI, WOO: MEME: o5. <5 oo So tn dns ws ce eacueu 
Dairy producta: utter. ..... .. 00... .24.. = 
WER irr teas ones, foe an cee 
ROI Scces Doce teire ob ice Bg patee cea ae 
Fats (gravy and mayonnaise)................ . 6 
WRN s CRONIES co ooo ook hen peek wea envea SRE OS 9 
MR 5 heavy eae AOU TLEE CERRO EE 1 


No. of Servings 


IRC e tae Mot aodenweba tans weeruda awe Cate 

PUNOU ONC 2 eres 0 hos 5 a route ene eee eek ae 

Vegetables: cabbage.... fate aa oat tees = ia a 
TUG opeinak e's ees a owarens Seen 


The nutritive content of the day’s diet is deter- 
mined by multiplying the values in table 1 by the 
number of servings, as shown in table 2. 

The accuracy of the short method was tested on 
a series of weekly diets from low-income families 
which included 24 individuals. The diets were first 
computed by the usual long method whereby each 
individual food item was calculated separately. 
They were then computed using the short method. 
A comparison of the results secured by the two 
methods showed a high degree of accuracy for the 
short method. When tested statistically the ob- 
served differences were shown to be due to errors in 
random sampling and not to real differences between 
the two methods. In table 3 is given a comparison 
of the mean values obtained with each of the two 
methods, the standard error of the difference, and 
the mean value of the short method in terms of per 
cent of the long method. It will be noted that in 
no case did the means for the short deviate as much 
as 2 per cent from those of the long method. The 
coefficients of correlation further confirm the close 
agreement between the two methods. It is evident 
from these figures that the short method is highly 
satisfactory as a means of computing the nutritive 
value of weekly dietary records. 

In order to determine the degree of accuracy 
which is secured with the short method when only 
a single day’s record is available, a series of one-day 
food records for 34 college students and 35 high 
school girls was analyzed using first the long and 
then the short method. The mean differences 
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between the results for the two methods were com- 
puted and shown to be statistically insignificant. 

In table 4 are given the results for the long and 
for the short methods of dietary analysis of one- 
day records, the standard error of the difference, 
and the mean value for the short method expressed 
in per cent of the long. The coefficients of correla- 
tion obtained between the two methods, while not 
so high as those secured when daily means based 
on a week’s record were used, are still highly signi- 
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obtained in nearly all of the items. It should be 
emphasized, however, that such agreement is not 
always possible, as will be apparent from the dis- 
cussion which follows. 

The results of dietary analysis by the short method 
agree most closely with those obtained by the long 
method when a varied diet is used. The repeated 
occurrence in a week’s dietary of some specific food 
which differs in composition in one or more respects 
from the mean values of the group in which it is 


TABLE 2 


Dietary record of K. C. for one day analyzed by the short method 


NO. OF 


( ES 
eo. CALORIES 


PROT 


gm. 


Cereals, refined... 455 
Cereals, whole grain. . ; ; 75 
Butter. 140 
Milk 

Fats 

Fruits, citrus... 
Pork. .. 

Nuts.. 

Sugar. 


bo 
wi 


oa 


165 18 


tol colt cole 


Dessert 155 
Potato ee ; 115 
RINE cae le ok - tgatens ; 60 


—_ 


AUIS ci) cs ate ‘ Se een 2256 


338 15. 
540 3. 
40 — 


64. 


14.0 
3.0 


0 
0, 


133 4. 
40 — 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 


0 


5 


RIBO- 


VITAMIN . ASCORBIC 
THIAMIN FLAVIN 


%s > e 
Ca | Fe A ACID 


gm. gm. ih 
0.14 0.21 
0.01 0.05 
0.52 0.42 
— 0.06 
0.02 0.02 ; 
0.01 0.18 2.6 — 
0.01 0.08 0.4 47 
0.02 0.04 0.2 108 
0.01 0.06 1.0 45 
0.10 0.06 0.8 110 
0.84 18 


10.3 2198 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of the values secured with the long and short methods for dietary analysis, based on 24 records for one week 


LONG METHOD 


1776 
61.6 
0.68 
1.08 
10.6 
Vitamin A.. 4960 
Thiamin. . 1073 
Ascorbic acid. ; wil x ; 76 
Riboflavin 1501 


Calories. . 
Protein.... 
Caleium..... 
Phosphorus. . 


ficant. 
disparity might have been expected, there is a high 
degree of concurrence. Since these observed dif- 
ferences are statistically insignificant, it is evident 
that this method can be used successfully for ap- 
proximating the nutritive value of diets when food 
records for one day only are available. 

Table 5 was prepared in order to illustrate the 
results obtained by the two methods when applied 
to a single individual’s record, first, for one week 
and, second, for one day. It will be noted that very 
good concurrence between the two methods was 


Even in the vitamin values where greater 


SHORT METHOD 


1744 


5056 96 
1077 4 43 


1517 | 16 80 


MEAN OF SHORT 
METHOD IN 
PER CENT OF 

LONG METHOD 


STANDARD 
ERROR OF 
DIFFERENCE 


MEAN 
DIFFERENCE 


COEFFICIENT OF 
CORRELATION 


—32 76 98 .: 
—0.6 2.3 99. 
0.01 0.02 101. 
0.00 0.03 100. 
0.0 0.4 100. 
266 101.§ 


.9790 
.9908 
. 9969 
. 9942 
.9891 
. 9932 
100.4 .9910 
100.0 .9940 
101.1 . 9924 


61.0 
0.69 
1.08 

10.6 


76 0 4 


classed for analysis by the short method, results 
in an exaggeration of the difference between the two 
methods. For example, a serving of hamburger 
contains less protein than the average serving of 
meat. Since a serving of hamburger would be 
counted as one serving of ‘‘meat, beef’’ in the short 
method, this would result in an apparently higher 
protein value, judged by the short method rather 
than the long method, and this difference is multi- 
plied as the number of servings is increased. Lack 
of information on the composition of certain foods 
also results in some differences in the values as 
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computed by the two methods. This is best il- 
lustrated by a consideration of the vitamin values 
for fish which would be obtained by the two meth- 
ods. Owing to the limited amount of information 
available on the vitamin content of fish and the 
marked differences in the values reported, it seemed 
inadvisable to compute mean values for the food 
composition table used in the short method. Con- 
sequently, the long method will result in higher 
vitamin values for those dietaries containing varie- 
ties of fish for which data are available. Conversely, 
Graham and oatmeal crackers would be classed 


TABLE 4 
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analysis was tested on diets typical of the North 
Central region of the United States, some modifi- 
cation may be required in order to adapt it to re- 
gions in which the typical diet differs appreciably 
from that in this locality. 

A comparison of the time needed for computing a 
series of diets by each method showed that the short 
method resulted in a reduction of 40 per cent in 
the time required for dietary calculations. 

In addition to effecting a great saving of time 
in computing the nutritive value of diets, the short 
method for dietary analysis also offers a simple, 





Comparison of the values secured with the long and short methods for dietary analysis, based on 69 records for one day 


UNIT LONG METHOD 


Gree 15-3) oles Pe OA N 2065 
PROUNE sc chore ie Soeeacredene a gm. 63.2 
CalentM:. 6.0 ccc cae ee Pan tets gm. 0.79 
Phosphorus. . . bedenes gm. 1.13 
Mere eon soa 6 satin cere es mg. 11.0 
PUB EMIUN i Sa08- Os 5c oi Chere dh gare EU; 5712 
PRINS Ser So ore an ae eas ug. 1110 
ABGOCEIOG AOI... ci s:c on ccc ee ent mg. 91 
RRIDOHIOUEDD.. 5 < 66 vce ceova-e es a pe. 1628 





TABLE 5 


MEAN OF SHO 
STANDARD MEAN OF SHORT 


SAN METHO} } “OEFFICIENT C€ 
SHORT METHOD MEAN ERROR OF METHOD IN COEFFICIENT OF 


DIFFERENCE rae ae PER CENT OF CORRELATION 
DESESSeeCe LONG METHOD 








eee 


2054 —11 93 | 99.5 | .9856 
63.4 | 0.2 4.4 | 100.3 9756 
0.78 —0.01 0.07 | 98.7 9790 
1.16 0.03 | 0.08 | 102.6 .9805 
11.1. | 0.1 15 | 100.9 9015 
5557 | —155 994 97.3 .9593 
1121 11 90 101.0 .9708 
90 —1 17 98.9 - .9198 


1628 0 279 100.0 .9150 


Comparison of the mean daily values secured with the long and short methods for dietary analysis 


CALORIES PROT. Ca 






Based on record for one week (Sub- 
ject C. C.) 
Long mothod .... ..<..5....... 1026 40.6 0. 
Short method... choos 1022 41.2 0. 
Difference .... Satara oH —4 0.6 0. 





Based on record for one day (Sub- 
ject K. C.) 


Long method......... beet 2138 65.9 0. 
BNOPG MOtHOG:... 6. occ eda eden 2256 64.5 0. 
DrRAOR ,-. Stree: Ge oe ee 118 —1.4 0.01 





in the group of whole grain cereals for the purposes 
of the short method and, in consequence, would be 
credited with a certain amount of thiamin and 
riboflavin. Since we do not have the vitamin values 
for these foods, the long method will give, in this 
instance, values for thiamin and riboflavin which 
are lower than those yielded by the short method. 
However, the number of foods for which composi- 
tion data are not available is negligible and in a 
varied diet these discrepancies tend to offset each 
other, resulting in a close agreement between the 
two methods. 

It is recognized that since this method for dietary 


P Fe VITAMIN A THIAMIN } a RIBOFLAVIN 


gm. mg. IU. | ug. mg. bg. 
0.66 8.7 7625 972 | 95 748 
0.64 9.0 7746 933 93 762 


—0.02 0.3 121 | —39 —2 14 


1.18 8.5 2197 | 1504 | 215 1762 
1.18 10.3 2198 1435 211 1709 
0 1.8 1 —69 —4 —53 





direct means for dietary planning. One suggested 
procedure for securing adequate diets is the inclusion 
in the dietary of a designated number of servings of 
different food groups (7). Since the food composi- 
tion table presented herein (table 1) gives mean 
values for food groups, it is immediately useful 
in determining the food combinations required in a 
day’s dietary to meet the standard allowances for 
various individuals. 


SUMMARY 


A short method for dietary analysis is presented 
which is based on mean values for food groups. As 
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shown by statistical analysis, this method is highly (3) Hawtey, E.: A short method of calculating energy, 


: : é ‘in, calci 3 rus, and iron in the diet. 
satisfactory when applied to weekly dietary records. protein, calcium, phosphorus, anc 
atisfactory PI mn AY U.S. Dept. Agric. Tech. Bull. 105, 1929. 


It can also be used in approximating the nutritive (4) Rowntree, J. I.: The teaching of nutrition. J. Home 

value of diets for which only the food records for Econ. 30: 156-160, 1938. 
one day are available. (5) Bowers, A. deP., anp Cuurcn, C. F.: Food Values of 
Portions Commonly Used. Third Edition. Phila- 

REFERENCES delphia: College Offset Press, 1940. 

(1) Hunt, C. L.: A quick method of calculating food values. (6) SHerman, H. C.: Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. 
J. Home Econ. 10: 212, 1918. Sixth Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 
(2) Ross, A. R.: Abridged dietary calculations for rations (7) Planning diets by the new yardstick of good nutrition. 
in quantity.. Mod. Hosp. 14: 487-492, 1920. Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8. Dept. Agric., 1941. 


Gelatin and Work Capacity 


In considering the claims which have been made for aminoacetie acid and gelatin, 
it should be pointed out that the food of the ordinary diet more than amply supplies 
the requirements of the body for these substances. Aminoacetic acid is not anessential 
substance for growth and nutrition. This has been proved by Rose in his nutrition 
experiments on animals in which this amino-acid was found entirely dispensable. Quick 
has demonstrated that aminoacetie acid can be readily synthesized in the body by man 
at a rate of 13 to 17 Gm. daily, which far exceeds the ordinary requirements. Schoen- 
heimer and his co-workers by feeding amino-acids containing the labeled nitrogen isotope 
N' found that it was liberated from its original amino-acid by the body and resynthe- 
sized into other amino-acids and nitrogenous substances. Thus all ingested proteins, 
regardless of whether or not they contain aminoacetic acid, can be used by the body to 
synthesize aminoacetic acid in abundance. 

The milk diet of the newborn and the casein diet used in the feeding of laboratory 
animals are both notably capable of maintaining growth, nutrition and health. Both 
diets are low in aminoacetie acid content and are indicative of the unessential char- 
acteristics of aminoacetic acid and gelatin. ... 

Bloch and Schoenheimer have now definitely established that aminoacetic acid, 
methionine and arginine together enter into the formation of creatine. These investi- 
gators have further demonstrated that in the rat, an animal which has a protein metabo- 
lism remarkably similar to that of man, creatine is synthesized daily in amounts cor- 
responding to about 2 per cent of the total creatine of animal tissues, and this is about 
the same quantity as is daily excreted as creatinine. Since gelatin is an incomplete 
protein and contains little if any methionine or other sulfur bearing amino-acids, it 
cannot in itself lead to the formation of creatine. 

In the currently recognized theories of muscular contraction, the hypothesis that 
phosphocreatine furnishes chemical energy for muscular contraction has been aban- 
doned. Sacks has shown that vigorous muscular contraction can take place even when 
the phosphocreatine content of the muscle is extremely low. Furthermore, when 
phosphocreatine is broken down to its component parts, phosphoric acid and creatine, 
it is readily resynthesized to phosphocreatine and is not destroyed. 

It is evident from recent studies in nutrition that the proteins of the ordinary diet 
provide a more economical, palatable and satisfactory supply of protein and amino- 
acids than can be obtained by the special use of the incomplete protein gelatin or its 
unessential principle constituent aminoacetic acid.—King, E. Q., McCaleb, L. B. 
Kennedy, H. F., and Klumpp, T. G.: Failure of Aminoacetic Acid to Increase the Work 
Capacity of Human Subjects, J. A. M. A., 118: 594, 1942. 





Classification of Foods, and Factors for 


Conversion of Their Packaging 


Units to Pounds 


COLONEL PAUL E. HOWE, LIEUTENANT 
CLAUD S. PRITCHETT, and LIEUTENANT 
GEORGE H. BERRYMAN? 


HE various additions to our knowledge of 

nutrition, particularly with regard to the 
vitamins, have introduced new problems into the 
evaluation of dietaries. The quantitative aspect of 
nutrition has always been a factor of importance. 
The establishment of nutritive allowances by the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council has served to re-emphasize the quantitative 
phase of nutrition. The efficient operation of public 
or semi-public institutions, where groups of individ- 
uals are fed, requires at least an approximate nu- 
tritional accounting, as well as the customary finan- 
cial accounting. In fact, the nutritional accounting 
is fundamentally the more important of the two. In 
dealing wjth problems of institutions and the Army, 
the reduction of dietaries to a basis of pounds of 
classes of food per man per day has been found to be 
useful as a first approximation in nutritional ac- 
counting. The reduction of the food used to such a 
basis requires the conversion of various units of 
volumetric measure to pounds. 

The accompanying tables of weights, measures, and 
factors are planned to aid in the conversion of the 
units, packages, or containers of commonly used 
foods to a single basis—the pound. They are de- 
signed for use in connection with the rapid evaluation 
of diets. Because of unavoidable variations in 
source, size, grade, and condition of fresh or canned 
fruits and vegetables, it has been necessary to prepare 
average figures from the best available sources, as re- 
lated to practical Army conditions. It is obvious, 
however, that any weight ascribed to a unit or its 
container will necessarily be somewhat arbitrary, and 
represent an average which, in actual practice, will 


1 Received for publication April 27, 1942. 

*All three authors are attached to the Sanitary Corps, 
U.S.A. The senior author is stationed at the Office of 
the Surgeon General, U.S. Army, and the junior authors 
at the Army Medical School, Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


be subject to some degree of variability. It is sug- 
gested that the conversion factors as given in the 
tables may be of value as a close approximation; 
where exactness is desired, the actual net weight of 
the unit will have to be determined. 

Most foods are obtainable in pounds. It has been 
deemed advisable, however, to omit this unit in the 
interests of conserving space. The foods are there- 
fore listed in their various unit sizes with the tacit 
understanding that usually they will be available 
also as single or multiple pounds. 

In the tables, common foods are arranged by 
classes or groups on the basis of similar nutritive 
content or unique contribution to the diet. Thus 
classified, the evaluation of dietaries is facilitated 
and it is possible not only to attain a fair degree of ac- 
curacy but to eliminate the long and tedious task of 
considering individual foods which differ only 
slightly in composition. The classification of foods 
is as follows: 

I. Meats: furnish important amounts of good 
quality protein, iron, phosphorus, vitamins 
A and D (liver) and the B-vitamins. 

II. Eggs: for good quality protein, iron, phos- 
phorus, vitamins A and D, and certain of 
the B-vitamins. 

Ill. Milk and milk products: for good quality 
protein, calcium, phosphorus, and ribo- 
flavin. 

IV. Fats (butter): for calories, essential fatty acids, 
and vitamin A (especially summer butter). 

V. Other fats: for calories and the essential fatty 
acids. 

VI. Cereals and grain products: for energy, pro- 
tein, phosphorus, iron, and, where unre- 
fined or enriched, for certain of the B- 
vitamins. Also may provide bulk. 

Beans and other legumes, dry: for energy, 
protein, calcium, phosphorus, iron, and cer- 
tain of the B-vitamins. (Turn to page 447.) 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS 


NET WEIGHT WEIGHT IN 


FOOD UNIT OF UNIT POUNDS CONVERSION FACTORS 
I. Meats, Fisu, Poutrry. Practically 
all meats and meat products are 
sold by the pound and therefore 
only those customarily sold in 
packages or cans are listed below. 
GOT GOCE on aie nv ese ee seen #1 can 12 oz. 15 
Beef—Corned Se a et ee Can 1 lb. 8 oz. 1.50 
Beef—Corned.....................| Can 6 |b. 6.00 
Beef—Corned, Hash.... Can 1 lb. 8 oz. 1.50 No. cans X 0.76 = lb. meat* 
Beef—Corned, Hash.. sth Can 3 lb. 8 oz. 3.50 No. cans X 1.76 = lb. meat* 
Beef—Corned, Hash............... Can 5 lb. 8 oz. 5.50 No. cans X 2.80 = lb. meat* 
Beef—Dried.............. 5 oa op ook oa 7 Oz. .438 
BeGOT WOE 3. oo bccn ces soos.) Gee 6 lb. 6.00 
Chili Con Carne (Type I)......... #1 can 153 oz. .985 No. #1 cans X 0.57 = lb. 
meat* 
Chili Con Carne (Type I) *2 can 1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 No. #2 cans X 0.75 = lb. 
meat* 
Chili Con Carne (Type I)......... *10 can 6 lb. 10 oz. 6.625 No. *10 cans X 4. = lb. meat* 
Chili Con Carne (Type II)....... #10 can 6 lb. 10 oz. 6.625 No. *10 cans X 2. = lb. meat* 
BOURNE lino 500 Ca se ERAS ET #10 can 63 |b. 6.667 
Clams.... Gallon 9 lb. 9.00 
OND 2 Saat 5555s eae Can 63 oz. -406 
Luncheon Meat....................| Loaf 6 lb. 6.00 
RON Se. ccrawdras texneee desi #10 can 63 lb. 6.667 
ROO BUBIS sic oe thse ans Gallon 9 |b. 9.00 
DE Fic cit Si eacicnncceuen aa you’ Can 7 oz. .438 
NO og i 5 oc bat enananea saws ae #1 can 1 lb. 1.00 
I ee ci Sait gia yee eae eae #4 can 31 oz. . 203 
Sardines .csisctasete uct oke #1 can 15 oz. .938 
Sausage, Vienna..... Can 1 lb. 8 oz. 1.50 
NM SS x cccttowins ees eupaleed #1 can 5 oz. 313 
MINN os bcs chk aakidanaseoseeaes #5 can 2 |b. 2.00 
ROR OC eet. des tacnn as #4 can 34 02. .219 
Tuna *4 can 7 Oz. .438 
MUON Fto Gd OP ada serene uE #1 can 13 oz. .813 
NI a. 2 ao 2 ho Me wb ia Aandi Can 1 lb. 1.00 
II. Eacs 
RN ott Bi Ae Se echo ae Dozen 1 lb. 8 oz. 1.50 
Eggs.... Each 1 Ib. 125 
Oe eee Case (30 doz.) 45 lb. 45.00 
Eggs—Dried......... Pound 1 Ib. 1.00 No. lb. X 4. = lb. fresh eggs** 
III. Mitk anp MILK Propucts 
Cheese, American Pound 1 lb. 1.00 No. lb. X 7. = lb. fresh milk** 
Cheese, Cottage. . Pound 1 Ib. 1.00 No. lb. X 5.65 = lb. fresh 
milk** 
iisee> Twaae ooo sce ecu de Be Pound 1 lb. 1.00 No. lb. X 7. = lb. fresh milk** 
ROR BORN, eect eee Oh swseee Gallon No. gal. X 3.75 = lb. fresh 
milk** 
Ice Cream. Quart (8 cuts) No. qt. X 0.9 = lb. fresh 
milk** 
Milk, Chocolate............. i pt. 1 lb. .50 
Milk—Fresh................ 4 pt. + |b. 50 
PREP OOED 5 oon sic ae wie oa Bares Quart 2 |b. 2.00F 
Milk—Fresh Gallon 8 lb. 10 oz. 8.625 
Milk—Evaporated.... Can 143 oz. .906 No. cans X 1.812 = lb. fresh 
milk** 
PR ENOS Sic ics oches cle neey | Pound 1 lb. 1.00 No. lb. X 8. = Ib. fresh milk** 
Milk—Buttermilk.............. Quart 2 |b. 2.00T 
IV. Fats 
RN 5S cs, oon Se hele en oa Tub 63 Ib. 63.00 


* Weight equivalence does not imply nutritional equivalence. 
** Weight equivalence is based chiefly on relative protein content and does not imply complete nutritional equivalence. 
+ Estimated weight of unit. 
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Classification of Foods 





TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS—Continued 


FOOD 


Fats, OTHER 
ARR er soo oi dance eee eae es 
Lard—Substitute............. 
Lard—Substitute.......... 
NESUOINAIND 22... alc pihc wean erent 
Mayonnaise.......... 
CMO in ien eas 
French Dressing........ 
French Dressing....... 
CEREALS AND GRAIN 
Barley, Cornstarch, 
Rice, Tapioca, and Vermicelli 
are sold by the pound and not 
listed below. 
Bread, Boston Brown. 
BrGadh: Ale RMU cic sivc een dcda ees 


PRODUCTS. 
Crackers, 


PAPEs Baie s.3 so Oa eae 
AY ROR. occ: 
All Bran. 
Bisquick. 
Bisquick Sy 
BRATB MOG oie baie s cb oees 
Branflakes....... 
Cornflakes 
Cornflakes 
Cornflakes. . . 
Cornflakes 

Corn Meal. . Ria 
Cream of Wheat (Farina)... 
Cookies 
Cookies. ....:: 


Cookies 
Cup Cakes....... 
Doughnuts........ 
Dutch Rusk... 
Flour, Buckwheat. . 
Flour, Buckwheat. .. 
Flour, Buckwheat... 
Fiour, Cake........ 
Flour, Cake 
Flour, Pancake. 
Grapenuts 


Grapenuts........ 


Grapenuts Flakes........ 
Hominy Grits.... 
Hominy Grits.... 
Hominy, Lye... 


Hominy, Lye...... 


Krumbles 
Macaroni. ... 


WOO eo eh bbe oes : 
Oatmeal (Oats, rolled)... . 
CUATRO ED.. 6 ie codecs cea 


UNIT 


Tierce 
Can 
Carton 
Gallon 
Quart 
Gallon 
Bottle 
Gallon 


Can 


Loaf 


Ind. pkg. 
Pkg. 


Family pkg. 


Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Ind. pkg. 


Family pkg. 


Ind. pkg. 


Family pkg. 


Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Each 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Each 
Each 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Ind. Pkg. 


Family pkg. 


Ind. pkg. 


Family pkg. 


Pkg. 
Pkg. 
#23 can 


¥10 can 


Pkg. 
#300 can 


Box 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 
Pkg. 


* Weight equivalence does not imply nutritional equivalence. 


NET WEIGHT OF 
UNIT 


375 lb. 
3 lb. 
4 lb. 
8 lb. 
2 lb. 


7 Ib. 11 oz. 


8 oz. 


7 lb. 14 oz. 


— 


lb. 
lb. 


—_ 


1 oz. 
10 oz. 
16 oz. 


1 lb. 14 oz. 


40 oz. 
OZ. 

8 Oz. 
OZ. 


1 

Ss 

1 

8 oz. 
l oz. 

1 lb. 8 oz. 
1 lb. 8 oz. 
1 


1 lb. 


5 oz. 
1 lb. 4 oz. 
1 Ib. 8 oz. 
3 lb. 8 oz: 
1 lb. 4 oz. 
2 lb. 8 oz. 
1 lb. 4 oz. 
1 oz. 
12 oz. 
OZ. 
OZ. 
lb. 4 oz. 
1 lb. 8 oz. 


1 
7 
1 


1 lb. 13 oz. 


6 lb. 9 oz. 


9 oz. 
152-02. 


20 |b. 

13 oz. 

6 oz. 

8 oz. 

1 lb. 4 oz. 
3 lb. 


Ib. 12 oz. 


WEIGHT IN 


POUNDS 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.688 

.50 No. bottles X 0.35 = lb. oil 
875 No. gal. X 5.25 = Ib. oil 


Hm CW Cl 


CO 


“I bo 


~“ 


1.00 
1.00 


“ariable) 


.0625 
.625 
.00 
.875 
.50 
.0625 
.50 
.0625 
.50 
.688 
1.50 
50 
1.75 
.05 
.00 
.625 
.08 
.09 
.313 
25 
.50 
.50 
-25 
.50 
-25 
.0625 
75 
.0625 
.438 
1.25 
1.50 
1.813 


no = 


_ 


—_ 


= doe Oe 


lb. 


No. #23 cans X 0.33 
dry hominy* 

6.563 No. #10 cans X 1.25 

dry hominy* 


lb. 


563 


.985 No. #300 can X 0.25 lb. 


dry macaroni* 


20.00 


.078 

375 

50 
1.25 
3.00 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS—Continued 








. NET WEIGHT WEIGHT IN 
00) JIN NVERSIOD 
FOOD UNIT OF UNIT POUNDS CONVERSION FACTORS 





CEREALS AND GRAIN PRropucts (Cont’d.) 








BRIM oa 555 hg, d sce ee ates Pkg. 1lb.60z. | 1.375 
Bets... Se een erate sexs Pkg. 1 lb. 8 oz. 1.50 
SMU hrs choos a ext osc she ss sl eee | 2lb.8o0z. | .50 
gO ee ee oo) did. pkg. | loz. 0625 
Rice Krispies............. ......| Family pkg. | 54 oz. 344 
Bane, POST. «. . 5 cic ewes . sass) ding. peg. $ oz. .039 
NN ogo ve deknba ests |Family pkg. | 4 oz. | 25 
Ae oe lay cada issn Skah ce eee | _ .08 
BAR os cos se open S ie tee | Box | 20 |b. | 20.00 
IME Sickles Giewis arate os views Ves Family pkg. | 8 0z | .50 
eC a ee Pkg. 4 oz. 031 | 
oo a err Pkg. | 8 oz. .50 
REA; RIO. 8 o6.2.w Sept seasmwcels Family pkg. | 402. .25 
Wheat, Bhrodded... .......6.06.6..4.4% | Ind. pkg. 1} oz. .078 
Wheat, Shredded.................% | Family pkg. | 12 02. | 75 
WDM oie io oa ceo ....| Pkg. | 1lb.60z. | 1.375 | 
VII. Beans, OTHER LecumeEs, Nots, Dry. | 
Beans—Kidney, dry; Beans— 
Navy, dry; Cocoanut; Lentils; | 
Nuts; Peas—Blackeye, dry; | | | | 
and Peas—Split, dry, are sold by 
the pound and not listed below. | 
Beans, Kidney—Canned........... | *2 can | llb.40z. | 1.25 | No. #*2 cans X 0.30 = lb. 
dry beans* 
Beans, Kidney—Canned.......... | 23 can 1 lb. 14 oz. | 1.875 | No. #23 cans X 0.50 = Ib. 
dry beans* 
Beans, Kidney—Canned.......... | #10 can | 6 1b. 12 oz. 6.75 No. #10 cans X 1.75 = |b. 
| | | dry beans* 
Beans, Lima—Dry . . 2... 0. 66a sci es | Bushel 56 Ib. 56.00 
Beans, Lima—Canned (Cooked, dry)| #2 can 1lb. 3 0z. | 1.188 No. #2 cans X 0.33 = Ib. 
| dry beans* 
Beans, Other—Dry................ | Bushel | 60 Ib. 60.00 
Beans, Other—Dry............ ..| Sack 100 lb. 100.00 
Beans, With Pork—Canned........| #2} can | IIb. 15 oz. 1.938 | No. #23 cans X 0.65 = Ib. 


| 
| dry beans* 
Beans, With Pork—Canned........ #10 can | 61b. 14 oz. | 6.875 | No. #10 cans X 2.29 = Ib. 
| dry beans* 


Chili Con Carne (Type II).... | #10 can 6 lb. 11 oz. 6.688 | No. 10 cans X 0.6 = Ib. 
| dry beans* 
Peanut Butter......... Roe ie bactiete Jar | 902. .563 
Peanut Butter......... aie an scene 1 Ib. 1.00 
PORIATG TOI nosis csv a cine nee nes Jar 1 lb. 9 oz. 1.563 
PSG BQH 5s 65 oo aK ese Jar | 2b. 2.00 
Peanut Butter... ....<...666 06 ns v| oar 6 lb. 10 oz. 6.625 
VIII. Sugars AND Syrups. Candy; Des- 

sert Pudding Powder; and Sugar 

—Brown, Confectioners (xxxx), 

Granulated, Powdered, are sold 

by the pound and not listed 

below. 
Gelatin Dessert Powder........... Pkg. | 34 oz. 203 
Gelatin Dessert Powder........... Can 6 oz. 375 
Gelatin Dessert Powder...........} Can 26 oz. 1.625 
Gelatin Dessert Powder.......... Can 10 Ib. 10.00 
RENIN ooo a caine ek chsh en eae #10 can | 10 1b. 10.00 
BM AR ook awaken meek ....| #5 can | 6b: 5.00 
tg: | re Jar 2 Ib. 2.00 
Sern (PPOwOTVes) . «ccs oss oe osc cs cen *2 can | 1Ib. 8 oz. 1.50 
Jam (Preserves).............. ....| #2$ can 2 lb. 5 oz. 2.313 


Sei APOE OOR) 2 o.o.o 5 soi Soo peas ced *10 can | Ib. 8 oz. 8.50 





* Weight equivalence does not imply nutritional equivalence. 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS—Continued 


FOOD UNIT ae “ane” CONVERSION FACTORS 
SUGAR AND Syrups (Cont’d.) 
PLC Ee REE RET SIGE IPE CTT Jax 7 OZ. 438 
Wa ance the dessuwracac seamen deen Jar 2 Ib. 2.00 
MOM stro tected. puted ewumweatann #2 can 1 lb. 8 oz. 1.50 
ORG e frac wre ant ias, hake Omrele ea or #23 can 2 lb. 5 oz. 2.313 | 
Wate k x Ores Sonn te are ae Beatin nea #10 can 8 lb. 6 oz. 8.375 | 
WEMNIDGIANO ofr. oudca tk Bui ntlen toe. #2 can | IIb. 8 oz. 1.50 
RINE ALUN 2 oon chp Yh eras Betas #23 can | 2b. 5072. 2.313 | 
EMPIRIC oso xnav akeeemse aes #10 can 8 lb. 8 oz. 8.50 
pS ND ee ORE ear oe *2 can 1 lb. 9 oz. 1.563 
1 ee eee ee eee #23 can 2 Ib. 44 oz. 2.281 
MRO HAMOM cio 5 code SOs peo cue aden sere #10 can 9 lb. 54 oz. 9.344 
TNR MNR( cena Penh pa gh ea Gallon 11 lb. 12 oz. 11.75 
Syrup, Corn (Table, light). ....... *10 can 8 lb. 9 oz. 8.563 
BVP ARNO os ossd ce. seier wows #10 can 10 |b. 10.00 
Byiins Mates. 6 ccs steeds: Can 1 lb. 8 oz. 1.50 
Syrup, Maples <2... ccccs ct tcccees Gallon 11 lb. 11.00 
Syrup, Sugar-cane............. .| Gallon 11 lb. 4 oz. 11.25 
IX. VEGETABLES, LEAFY GREEN OR 
YELLOW 
Asparagus—Canned.......... Can 1 lb. 1.00 
Asparagus—Canned........... #2 can 1 lb. 3 oz. 1.188 
Asparagus—Canned............. #23 can 1 lb. 12 oz. 1.75 
Asparagus—Canned.......... .| #10 can 6 lb. 7 oz. 6.438 
Asparagus—Fresh....... | Bunch 2 |b. 2.00 
Asparagus—Fresh.... Crate (1 doz. 28 lb. 28.00 
bun.) 
Asparagus—Fresh............ Crate (loose) 33 Ib. 33.00 
Beans, String—Canned....... #2 can 1 lb. 3 oz. 1.188 
Beans, String—Canned....... #23 can 1 lb. 12 oz. 1.75 
Beans, String—Canned.... #10 can 6 lb. 5 oz. 6.313 
Beans, String—Fresh.... Bushel hamper 30 Ib. 30.00 
Beet Greens—Fresh.......... Crate 40 lb. 40.00 
Broccoli—Fresh. ........ Crate 63 lb. 63.00 
Brussels Sprouts—Canned #2 can 1 lb. 3 oz. 1.188 
Brussels Sprouts—Fresh..... Bushel hamper 35 lb. 35.00 
and drum | 
Brussels Sprouts—Fresh.... Crate 30 Ib. 30.00 
Cabbage, Chinese—Fresh. . Basket (Fla., 6- 20 Ib. 20.00 
8 hd.) 
Cabbage, Chinese—Fresh. . Crate (13 bu., 60 Ib. 60.00 
3 baskets) 
Cabbage, Chinese—Fresh. . . Head 4 lb. 4.00 
Cabbage, Green—Fresh.... Crate 80 and 80.00 
100 Ib. 100.00 
Cabbage, Green—Fresh.... # crate 49 lb. 49 .00 
Cabbage, Green—Fresh.... Sack 50 Ib. 50.00 
Cabbage, Savoy—Fresh....... Crate 65 Ib. 65.00 
Carrots, Bunched—Fresh..... Crate (6-7 doz. 60 Ib. 60.00 
bun.) 
Carrots, Without Tops—Fresh. . Bushel or sack 50 Ib. 50.00 | 
Carrots—Canned ............ #2 can 1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 
Carrots—Canned ... #23 can 1 lb. 12 oz. 1.75 
Carrots—Canned .... #10 can 6 lb. 8 oz. 6.50 
Chard, Bunched—Fresh Crate (5 doz. 40 lb. 40 .00 
bun.) 
Chard, Bunched—Fresh....... Crate (13s bu.) 42 lb. 42.00 
Chicory, Bunched—Fresh.... . Crate (4-5 doz. 40 lb. 40.00 
bun.) 
Collards, Bunched—Fresh........ Bushel 23 .00 


23 |b. 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS—Continued 


FOOD 


VEGETABLES, LEAFY GREEN OR YELLOW 


(Cont'd.) 
Endive—Fresh . 


Kale—Fresh.... 
Kohlrabi—Fresh 


Lettuce—Fresh...............s0008 
Lettuve—Tregh.. oo ..6 occ. dese cases 
Mustard Greens, Bunched—Fresh.. 


Mustard Greens, Bunched—Fresh. . 


Okra—Canned 
Okra—Canned 
Okra—Canned 
Okra—Fresh...... 
Parsley—Fresh. 
Parsley—Fresh. .” 


Parsley—Fresh. 


Peas—Canned 
Peas—Canned 


Peas—Fresh... 


Peppers, Green—Fresh 
Peppers, Green—Fresh. . 
Peppers, Green—Fresh 
Peppers, Green—Fresh 


Pimiento—Canned 
Pimiento—Canned 
Pimiento—Canned 
Pimiento—Fresh. . 
Potatoes, Sweet—Canned. . 
Potatoes, Sweet—Canned. 
Potatoes, Sweet—Canned.... 
Potatoes, Sweet—Fresh.... ; 
Potatoes, Sweet—Dehydrated 


Pumpkin—Canned 
Pumpkin—Canned 
Pumpkin—Canned 


Romaine—Fresh. . 
Spinach—Canned... 
Spinach—Canned..... 
Spinach—Canned.... 
Spinach—Fresh 
Spinach—Fresh 
Squash—Canned....... 
-Canned...... 
Squash—Canned....... ae 
Hubbard—Fresh. 


Squash 


Squash, 

Squash, Hubbard—Fresh. 
Squash, Hubbard—Fresh. 
Squash, Hubbard—Fresh. 
Squash, Hubbard—Fresh 


UNIT 


Crate (3-5 doz. 
hd.) 

Crate (23-5 doz. 
bun.) 

Bushel 

Crate (3 doz. 
bun., 4-6 roots 
each) 

Crate (4-6 doz. 
hd.) 

Head 

Crate (23 doz. 
bun.) 

Crate (5 doz. 
bun.) 

* 2 can 

#23 can 

*10 can 

Lug (loose) 

Bunch 

Crate (6-10 doz. 
bun.) 

Crate (23-5 doz. 
bun.) 

* 2 can 

* 10 can 

Bushel or crate 

Crate (Fla.) 

Crate (13 bu.) 

Each 

Lug 

Can 

‘an 

san 


a 


fach 
*2 can 
#23 can 
* 10 can 
Bushel 
Pound 


*2 can 

#23 can 

*10 can 

Crate (5 doz. 
bun.) 

*% 2 can 

#23 can 

*10 can 

3ushel 

Crate 

*2 can 

#23 can 

* 10 can 

Barrel 

Crate (4 baskets) 

Lug (loose) 

Sack (loose) 

Sack (loose) 


* Weight equivalence does not imply nutritional equivalence. 


NET WEIGHT 


WEIGHT IN 


OF UNIT POUNDS 
48 lb. 48.00 
25-40 Ib. 25.00 
40.00 

18 lb. 18.00 
40 Ib. 40.00 
50-70 Ib. 50.00 
70.00 

$ Ib. 5 
25 |b 25.00 
50 Ib. 50.00 
1 lb.'3 oz. 1.188 
1 lb. 11 02. 1.688 
6 lb. 3 oz. 6.188 
20 Ib. 20.00 
1 Ib. .125 
23 Ib. 23.00 
25-50 Ib. 25.00 
50.00 

1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 
6 lb. 9 oz. 6.563 
30 Ib. 30.00 
48 lb. 18.00 
44 Ib. 14.00 
4 Ib. .16 
20 Ib. 20.00 
4 oz. .25 
i OZ. .438 
15 oz. .938 
4 lb. .20 
1 lb. 3 oz. 1.188 
1 Ib. 13 oz. 1.813 
6 Ib. 6 oz. 6.375 
50 Ib. 50.00 
1 lb. 1.00 
1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 
1 lb. 13 oz. 1.813 
6 lb. 10 oz. 6.625 
40 Ib. 40.00 
1 Ib. 2 oz. 1.125 
1 lb. 11 oz. 1.688 
6 lb. 2 oz. 6.125 
18 lb. 18.00 
45 Ib. 45.00 
1 lb. 4 oz. 25 
1 lb. 13 oz. 1.813 
6 Ib. 10 oz. 6.625 
100 Ib. 100.00 
19 lb. 19.00 
50 Ib. 50.00 
30 Ib. 30.00 
83 lb. 83.00 


[VOLUME 18 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


No. lb. X 3 = Ib. fresh sweet 


potatoes* 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS—Continued 


FOOD UNEP NET WEIGHT WEIGHT IN 


OF UNIT POUNDS CONVERSION FACTORS 
VEGETABLES, LEAFY GREEN OR YELLOW 
(Cont’d.) 
Turnip Greens—Fresh............ Bunch 1 lb. 1.00 
Turnip Greens—Fresh......... ...| Crate 40 lb. 40.00 
Water Cress—Fresh...... mista, Crate (3 doz. 20 Ib. 20.00 
bun.) 
Water Cress—Fresh............... Crate (6 doz. 40 |b. 40.00 
bun.) 
X. TOMATOES 
CUO took har ew ee ae mak Ses ..| Bottle 14 oz. .875 
CM 2253 i cece sats ccekenns ..| #2 can 1 lb. 5 oz. 1.313 
NCES so ctaca ue heen ee Cease s ..| #23 can 1 lb. 14 oz. 1.875 
CRIB ekccdcred vanes see ..| #5 can 3 lb. 11 oz. 3.688 
CRIB ech teeta hakeenls peas *10 can 6 Ib. 15 oz. 6.938 
Tomato Paste... cceessase ds. #3 can 6 oz. 375 
POMGCO WUNCG. occ bot acne: #2 can 1 lb. 3 oz. 1.188 
"Vominto, Pures... oe we «10 can 6 lb. 8 oz. 6.50 
"Tomato SAUER... eed. sete sR 7} oz. 469 
Tomatoes—Canned................| #2 can 1 lb. 3 oz. 1.188 
Tomatoes—Canned................| #23 can 1 lb. 12 oz. 1.75 
Tomatoes—Canned................| #10 ean 6 lb. 6 oz. 6.38 
Tomatoes—Fresh......... onan Oia) ee 51 |b. 51.00 
Tomatoes—Fresh.............. ; Crate (4 baskets)! 20 Ib. 20.00 
Tomatoes—Fresh..................| Each 4 Ib. 33 
Tomatoes—Fresh.............. ..| Lug 32 |b. 32.00 
Tomato Jumee. 26.5 iss occa #234 can 1 lb. 12 oz. 1.75 
"DOMAUE - PORCCoicen sin. a Sisetes ....| #3 can 2 Ib. 14 oz. 2.875 
EOMINOF SUNGO .5 50 xh Bic rece kot #5 can 3 lb. 4 oz. 3.25 
RCI NIIOO! S26 oa voy ct cB sewers #10 can 6 lb. 10 oz. 6.625 
XI. Crrrus Fruits 
Grapefruit—Canned.......... 2 #2 can 1 lb. 4 02. 1.25 
Grapefruit—Canned.......... ...| #5 can 3 lb. 9 oz. 3.563 
Grapefruit—Canned.............:.| #10 can 6 lb. 9 oz. 6.563 
Granefruit—Fresh............ Crate (Calif. and) 67 Ib. 67 .00 
Ariz., 13 bu.) 
Grapefruit—Fresh............... Crate (Fla.) 80 Ib. 80.00 
Grapefruit—Fresh....... ey, Crate (Texas, 77 |b. 77.00 
12 bu.) 
Grapefruit—Fresh........... ....| Each 1 lb. 1.00 
Grapefruit Juice, Unsweetened. ...) #2 can 1 lb. 2 oz. 1.125 
Grapefruit Juice, Unsweetened. ...| *3 can 2 lb. 14 oz. 2.875 
Grapefruit Juice, Unsweetened. .... #10 can 6 lb. 8 oz. 6.50 
Lemons—Fresh........... Crate (packed) 75 |b. 75.00 
Lemons—Fresh.................. Crate (loose) 60 Ib. 60.00 
Lemons—Fresh...... eas ... Each 1 Ib. 25 
Limes—Fresh.............. ove) OX 80 lb. 80.00 
Limes— Freeh. <0. 66:46. kaen ....-| Each & lb. .20 
Lime Juice............ Cash is Ue ean 1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 
Oranges—Fresh (220’s)........ ; Crate (Calif. and| 76 Ib. 76.00 
Ariz.) 
Oranges—Fresh (220’s).............) Crate (Fla.) 90 lb. 90.00 
Oranges—Fresh (220’s).............| Crate (Texas) 86 Ib. 86.00 
Oranges—Fresh (220’s).......... ..| Each 2 Ib. .40 
Orange Juice—Canned..........  .| #2 ean | IIb. 2 oz. 1.125 
Orange Juice—Canned.............| #3 ean | 2b. 14 oz. 2.875 
Orange Juice—Canned.............) #*5 ean | 3b. 4 02. 3.25 
Orange Juice—Canned.............) #10 ean | 6b. 8 oz. 6.50 
Tangerines—Fresh................ | Lug | 28 lb. 28 .00 
Tangerines—Fresh........... .....| Orange box | 53 Ib. 53.00 


Tangerines—Fresh.................| Each 1 Ib. -25 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS— Continued 


NET WEIGH? WEIG N 
FOOD UNIT MST WEIGHT pei a ag CONVERSION FACTORS 





* Weight equivalence 


does not imply nutritional equivalence. 


OF UNIT POUNDS 
XII. Porarors 
Potatoes, Irish—Fresh.... Bags 100 Ib. 100.00 
Potatoes, Irish—-Fresh.... Barrel 165 Ib. 165.00 
Potatoes, Irish—Fresh.... Bushel 60 Ib. 60.00 
Potatoes, Irish—Fresh.... Crate 50 Ib. 50.00 
Potatoes, Irish—Fresh... Lug 30 Ib. 30.00 
Potatoes, Irish—Dehydrated. .. Pound 1 Ib. 1.00 No. lb. X 4 = Ib. fresh pota- 
toes* 
XIII. VeGeraBLes OTHER THAN LEAFY 
GREEN OR YELLOW 
Artichokes, French—Fresh...... Box (48's, 60’s, 40 Ib. 40.00 
72's) 
Artichokes, French—Fresh..... Box 25 lb. 25.00 
Artichokes, Jerusalem—Fresh..... Bushel 50 Ib. 50.00 
Artichokes, Hearts—Canned... #2 can 1 lb. 2 oz. 1.125 
Bean Sprouts..... #10 can 6 Ib. 10 oz. 6.625 
Beets, Bunched—Fresh Crate (4 doz. 57 |b. 57.00 
bun.) 
Beets, Bunched—Fresh. Sack 90 Ib. 90.00 
Beets, Without Tops—Fresh. . Crate (6 doz. 50 Ib. 50.00 
bun.) 
Beets, Without Tops—Fresh. . Bushel 52 Ib. 52.00 
Birtles — Wane «sis ee #2 can 1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 
er ee OS | #23 can 1 lb. 12 oz. 1.75 
Beets—Canned. #10 can 6 lb. 8 oz. 6.50 
Cauliflower—Fresh..... Crate (9’s, 10’s, 25 Ib. 25.00 
12’s) 
Cauliflower—Fresh........ Crate 58 Ib. 58.00 
Cauliflower—Fresh.......... Crate, pony 47 |b. 47.00 
Cauliflower—Fresh........ Each 1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 
Celery, Bleached—Fresh.... Crate 45 lb. 45.00 
Celery, Bleached—Fresh.... Crate 62 lb. 62.00 
Celery, Bleached—Fresh.... Crate, pony 55 Ib. 55.00 
(Calif.) 
Celery, Bleached—Fresh... Stalk 1 lb. 1.00 
Corn—Canned....... #2 can 1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 
Corn—Canned....... #10 can 6 Ib. 10 oz. 6.625 
Corn—Fresh...... Ear 2 lb. .66 
Corn—Fresh...... Crate (23-3 doz. 28 |b. 28.00 
ears) 
Corn—Fresh...... Crate (5-6 doz. 50 Ib. 50.00 
ears) 
Corn—Fresh...... Sack 97 |b. 97 .00 
Cucumbers—Fresh..... Bushel 43 Ib. 43.00 
Cucumbers—Fresh....... Each 4 Ib. 50 
Cucumbers—Fresh........ Lug (3-5 doz.) 30 Ib. 30.00 
Eggplant—Fresh................. Crate (13 bu., 48 |b. 48 .00 
36-60) 
Eggplant—Fresh.... Lug (8's, 10’s, 20 Ib. 20.00 
12’s) 
Eggplant—Fresh Each 1 lb. 1.00 
Lima Beans, Green—Canned.... #2 can 1 Ib. 4 oz. 1.25 
Lima Beans, Green—Canned.... #10 can 6 Ib. 9 oz. 6.563 
Lima Beans, Green—Fresh. . Bushel hamper 35 Ib. 35.00 
Mushrooms—Fresh Crate (4 baskets) 10 lb. 10.00 
Mushrooms—Fresh Basket (4 qt.) 3 |b. 3.00 
(Also 3 and 1 lb. 
baskets and 
crates) 
Mushrooms—Canned.. . pee Can 8 oz. 50 
Mushrooms—Canned....... 8Z can 123 oz. 78 
Mushrooms—Canned....... #23 can 1 Ib. 12 oz. 1.75 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS—Continued 


NET WEIGHT | WEIGHT IN 























FOOD UNIT oe Giiee Eocene CONVERSION FACTORS 
OTHER VEGETABLES (Cont’d.) | | 
Mushrooms—Canned...............| *10 can | 61b. 7 oz. 6.438 | 
CHNGNS—BLOGN... cos. cose wssce ces | Sack 50 Ib. | 50.00 
CHOMP ROME, 25 cake cane occas Sack | 100 Ib. | 100.00 
Onions, Green—Fresh..............} Bunches | Ib. .50 
Onions, Green—Fresh..............| Crate (5 doz. 25 lb. 25.00 
bun.) 
Onions, Green—Fresh..............| Crate 33 Ib. | 33.00 
Onions, Green—Fresh..............| Crate (10-15 doz.| 53 Ib. | 53.00 
bun., 8-12 
roots each) 
Onions, Green—Fresh..............] Lug (not | 23 Ib. | 23.00 
bunched) | 
Parsnipe—Preait... osc cca es cess. Bushel 48 lb. | 48.00 
| (bunched) 
Radishes—Fresh................... Bunches 3 lb. .33 
Radishes—Fresh.................-- Crate (10-15 doz.| 48 lb. | 48.00 
bun., 15-20 | 
roots each) | 
Rhubarb—Canned................. #2 can 1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 
Rhubarb—Canned.................. #24 can 1 lb. 13 oz. 1.813 
Rhubarb—Canned...............).. #10 can 6 lb. 9 oz. 6.563 
Rhubarb—Fresh...................| Box 15-20 lb. 15.00 
20.00 
Rhubarb—Fresh..............605-- Box 40 lb. | 40.00 
Rhubarb—Fresh.... 0.62. s ec eeces Lug 23 Ib. 23.00 
Rutabagas—Fresh................. Bushel 56 Ib. 56.00 
Rutabagas—Fresh............... .| Crate 68 lb. 68 .00 
Rutabagas—Fresh................ Sacks (topped) 90 Ib. 90.00 
Turnip Roots—Fresh............. Bushel 54 Ib. 54.00 
Turnip Roots—Fresh......... ....| Crate (bunched) | 70 Ib. 70.00 
Sauerkraut—Canned...............| #2 can 1 Ib. 3 oz. 1.188 
Sauerkraut—Canned...............| #24 can 1 lb. 11 oz. 1.688 
Sauerkraut—Canned...............| 10 can 6 Ib. 3 oz. 6.188 
Succotash—Canned.............. .| *2 can 1 Ib. 4 oz. 1.25 
Succotash—Canned................| #10 can 6 Ib. 12 oz. | 6.75 
Vegetables, Mixed—Canned...... .| #2 can 1 Ib. 4 02. 1.25 
Vegetables, Mixed—Canned...... .| #10 can 6 lb. 8 oz. | 6.50 
Vegetables, La Choy—Canned.....| #10 can 6 lb. 6 oz. | 6.375 
XIV. Fruits OTHER THAN CiTRUS 
Apples—Fregh................<..-+3| Box 44 Ib. 44.00 
Apples—Fresh................. .| Bushel 48 lb. 48.00 
Ai PlOR—PTOBlE. < 2.65 ein ce ccs ees Each 3 lb. ao 
Apples, Sliced—Canned.......... #2 can 1 lb. 2 oz. 1.125 
Apples, Sliced—Canned............| #23 can 1 lb. 10 oz. 1.625 | 
Apples, Sliced—Canned............ | #10 can 6 lb. 6.00 
Apples, Whole—Canned....... -.s-| #2 can 1 lb. 20z. | 1.125 | 
Apples, Whole—Canned........ . #23 can 1 lb. 10 oz. 1.625 
Apples, Whole—Canned....... ....| #10 can | 5 1b. 15 oz. 5.938 
Apple Butter—Canned....... Joxes fee 1 lb. 12 oz. 1.75 | 
Apple Butter—Canned............. | #303 can 1 lb. 3 oz. 1.188 | 
Apple Butter—Canned.............| #2 ean | 1 Ib. 6 oz. 1.375 | 
Apple Butter—Canned.............| #23 can | 2b. 1 oz. 2.0625 | 
Apple Butter—Canned.............| #10 ean 7 Ib. 8 oz. 7.50 | 
Apple Sauce—Canned..............| #2 can 1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 
Apple Sauce—Canned.............. #303 can 1 lb. 1 oz. 1.0625 
Apple Sauce—Canned....... «as +40) ae ee 1 lb. 13 oz. 1.813 
Apple Sauce—Canned........ ...| #10 can 6 Ib. 14 oz. 6.875 
Apricots—Canned............ s+ es} #2 can 1 lb. 4 oz. 1.25 
Apricots—Canned........... woes) M2E Can 1 lb. 14 oz. 1.875 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS—Continued 


FOOD 


Fruits (Cont’d.) 
Apricots—Canned. ... 
Apricots—Fresh 
Apricots—Fresh 
Apricots—Fresh. 


Apricots—Fresh. 
Apricots—Fresh. 
Avocados—Fresh. . 
Avocados—Fresh. . . 
Avocados—Fresh.... 
Bananas—Fresh. 
Bananas—Fresh 


Bananas—Fresh. 
Blackberries—Canned 
Blackberries—Canned 
Blackberries—Canned 
Blackberries—Fresh. . 
Blueberries—Canned 
Blueberries—Canned 
Blueberries—Fresh 

Cherries, R.A.—Canned. 
Cherries, R.A.—Canned 
Cherries, R.A.—Canned 
Cherries, Sour Pitted—Canned 
Cherries, Sour Pitted—Canned 
Cherries, Sour Pitted—Canned 
Cherries, Maraschino. . 
Cherries—Fresh.... 
Cranberries—Fresh. . . 
Cranberries—Fresh. . 


Cranberries—Fresh......... 
Cranberry Sauce—Canned. . 
Cranberry Sauce—Canned. . 
Dewberries—Fresh 

Dewberries—Fresh........... 


Figs—Canned...................... 


Figs—Canned........... 
Figs—Canned 


Figs—Fresh............. 
Fruit Cocktail—Canned 
Fruit Cocktail—Canned 
Fruit Cocktail—Canned 


Fruits for Salad—Canned 
Fruits for Salad—Canned 
Fruits for Salad—Canned.... 
Gooseberries—Canned. . . 
Gooseberries—Canned 
Gooseberries—Canned 
Grapes—Fresh. . . 


Loganberries—Canned 
Loganberries—Canned. .. 


* 10 can 

Box 

3 box 

Crate (Calif., ¢ 
baskets) 


Each 


Lug 

Box (Calif.) 

Each 

Lug 

Box 

Bunch (8 to 
hands each) 

Each 

*2 can 

#23 can 

* 10 can 

Crate (24 qt.) 

* 2 can 

*10 can 

Crate (24 qt.) 

*2 can 

#23 can 

* 10 can 

*%2 can 

#23 can 

*10 can 

Bottle 

Flat box 

+ barrel box 

Barrel (app. 85 
qt.) 

Bushel 

*2 can 

* 10 can 

1 qt. 

Crate (24 qt.) 

*1 can 

#2 can 

#23 can 

* 10 can 

Box (single layer) 

*1 can 

*2 can 

#23 can 

* 10 can 

#2 can 

#2} can 

*10 can 

*2 can 

* 23 can 

#10 can 

Lug (loose or 
packed) 

(Also wire- 
handled basket, 
5, 6, 12, 18 Ib.) 

*2 can 

#23 can 


NET WEIGHT 
OF UNIT 


6 Ib. 12 oz. 
40 Ib. 
26 Ib. 
20 Ib. 


é Ib. 
30 Ib. 

13 lb. 

4 Ib. 
25 |b. 
25 Ib. 
45-65 Ib. 


2 Ib. 
1 Ib 
1 Ib. 
6 Ib. 
36 Ib. 
1 lb 
6 lb. 


36 Ib. 


1 lb. 
1 Ib. 
6 lb. 
1 lb. 
1 Ib. 
6 lb. 
15 oz. 
15 |b. 
25 Ib. 


100 Ib. 


36 Ib. 
1 lb. 
7 Ib. 
1 Ib. 


36 Ib. 


1 Ib. 
1 lb. 
1 Ib. 
7 1b. 
6 lb. 
1 Ib. 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 
6 lb. 
1 Ib. 
1 Ib. 
6 lb. 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 
6 lb. 
28 lb. 


WEIGHT IN 
POUNDS 


375 
313 
.50 
36.00 
.0625 
.20 
875 
.00 
>.00 


mae S 
oan o © 
or 


Oo sI OO 
non 
or 


b 


fo ) 
wo 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS—Continued 


Fruits (Cont’d.) 
Loganberries—Canned......... 
Melons, Cantaloupe 
Melons, Cantaloupe 
Melons, Honeydew 


Melons, Honeydew 


Melons, Watermelon....... 
Peaches—Canned..... 

Canned 
Peaches—Canned............. 


Peaches— 


Peaches—Fresh............. 
Peaches—Fresh...... 


Peaches—Fresh....... 
Pears—Canned... 

Pears—Canned. 
Pears—Canned.... 
Pears—Fresh.... 
Pears—Fresh........ 
Pears—Fresh.... 


Pears—Fresh. pe N 


Pears, Spiced—Canned 


Pineapple, Crushed—Canned 

Pineapple, Broken Slices—Canned 

Pineapple, Broken Slices—Canned 

Pineapple, Sliced—Canned 

Pineapple, Sliced—Canned 

Pineapple, Sliced—Canned 

Pineapple—Fresh...... 

Pineapple—Fresh...... sein 

Unsweetened- 
Camhed. «. 2060.65 

Pineapple Juice, 
NE acura reets ae 

Pineapple Juice, Unsweetened— 
Canney eciccca cds: 

Plums—Canned 

Plums—Canned 

Plums—Canned 

Plums—Fresh 

Plums 


Pineapple Juice, 


Unsweetened- 


Fresh 
Plums—Fresh.............. 
Plums, Italian—Canned 
Prunes—Fresh........ 
Paneh,, Prust: .655/.. 


taspberries, Red—Canned 
Raspberries, Red—Canned 
Raspberries, Red—Canned 
Raspberries, Black—Canned... 
Raspberries, Black—Canned... 
Raspberries, Black—Canned.. . 
Raspberries—Fresh. ... 
Strawberries—Canned.... 
Strawberries—Canned. 
Strawberries—Canned. . . 


UNIT 


¥*10 can 
Crate (Calif.) 
Each 


Pony (pack 9, 12, 


15) 
Standard 
9, 12) 

Each 

*2 can 

#23 can 

*10 can 

Bushel 

Box (Calif.) 

(Also 4 and 5 Ib. 
baskets in 
crate) 

Each 

#2 can 

#23 can 

* 10 can 

Bushel 

30x 

Each 

Lug 

*10 can 

*10 can 

#23 can 

*10 can 

*2 can 


(pack 


#23 can 
*10 can 
Crate 
Each 


¥2 can 
*3 can 


#10 can 

#2 can 

#23 can 

* 10 can 

Each 

Lug (loose) 
Box (packed) 
* 10 can 
Basket (3 bu.) 
Gallon 


#2 can 

#24 can 

*10 can 

*2 can 

#23 can 

*10 can 
Crate (24 qt.) 
*2 can 

#23 can 

* 10 can 


NET WEIGHT 
OF UNIT 


6 Ib. 14 oz. 


63 Ib. 
1 lb. 
30 Ib. 


40 lb. 


30 Ib. 
1 lb. 4 oz. 
1 lb. 13 oz. 
6 lb. 12 oz. 
48 lb. 
23 Ib. 


4 Ib. 
1 lb. 4 oz. 
1 lb. 13 oz. 
6 Ib. 10 oz. 
50 Ib. 
46 |b. 
2 Ib. 
43 |b. 
6 lb. 10 oz. 
7 Ib. 
1 lb. 13 oz. 
6 lb. 11 oz. 
1 Ib. 4 oz. 
1 lb. 14 oz. 


6 Ib. 12 oz. 


70 Ib. 
3 |b. 


1 Ib. 2 oz. 
2 Ib. 14 oz. 


6 lb. 8 oz. 
1 lb. 4 oz. 
1 lb. 14 oz. 
6 lb. 12 oz. 
4 Ib. 
28 Ib. 
20 lb. 

6 lb. 4 oz. 
29 Ib. 


1 lb. 4 oz. 
1 lb. 14 oz. 
6 lb. 12 oz. 
1 lb. 4 oz. 
1 lb. 13 oz. 
6 Ib. 10 oz. 
36 Ib. 
1 Ib. 4 oz. 
1 Ib. 14 oz. 
6 Ib. 12 oz. 


WEIGHT IN 


POUNDS 


6.875 


63.00 
1.00 
30.00 


40.00 


30.00 
1.25 
1.813 
6.75 

48 .00 

23.00 


.33 
1.25 
1.813 
6.625 

50.00 
46.00 
40 
43.00 
6.625 
7.00 
1.813 
6.688 
1.25 
1.875 
6.75 
70.00 
3.00 


1.125 


2.875 


6.50 
1.25 
1.875 
6.75 
125 
28.00 
20.00 
6.25 
29.00 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


Use 4.2 lb. to a gallon. If 
citrus, place in that class. 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND FACTORS—Concluded 


ae NET WEIGHT WEIGHT IN . "PPe 7 FAC 
FOOD UNIT OF UNIT POUNDS CONVERSION FACTORS 


Fruits (Cont’d.) 
Strawberries—Fresh. . .....-| Crate (24 qt., also} 36 Ib. 
12, 16, 20, 32, 96 
qt. crates) 
XV. Driep Fruits. Apples, Apricots, 
Cherries, Dates, Figs, Peaches, 
Pears, and Dried Prunes are 
sold in 1 lb. cartons and 25 Ib. 
boxes. 
Prunes, Prepared, Dried, Cooked. .| #2 can 1 Ib No. #2 cans X 0.33 = Ib. dry 
prunes* 
Prunes, Prepared, Dried, Cooked. .| 23 can 1 lb 875 No. #23 cans X 0.44 = Ib. 
dry prunes* 
Prunes, Prepared, Dried, Cooked..| #10 can 6 Ib ).875 No. *10 cans X 1.80 = Ib. dry 
prunes* 
Prune Juice, Unsweetened 
Canned sis gies mga #10 can ‘ 5.5 No. *10 cans X 1.70 = Ib. dry 
prunes* 
Raisins..... sve] Wee. 
XVI. BeveRAGES 
Cocoa, Coffee, and Tea are sold in 
single and multiple pounds. 
XVII. Miscettaneous. Baking Powder; 
Baking Soda; Celery Seed; Chili 
Powder; Chocolate; Food Color- 
ing; Garlic; Gelatin; Meringue 
Powder; Paprika; Pepper—Black, 
Red, White; Salt; Spices (All- 
spice, Cinnamon, Ginger, Nut- 
meg, ete.); and Yeast are sold in 
pounds and fractions thereof and 
not listed below. 
Chili Sauce sas cces se SeOGble 
Se ere rg 2 oz. 75 
Chow Chow....... .....-| #10 can i 00 
Flavoring Extracts... .. aire Bottle : ; 125 
Flavoring Extracts............ Bottle 8 oz. .50 
Flavoring Extracts sos swa's | OWES ) OZ. .00 
Mince Meat..... .... #10 can sb. 8 oz. 8.50 
Mustard, Mixed... Jar 9 oz. 563 
Mustard, Mixed. . Be oo] ee a ee. Ib. 14 02. .078 
Mustard, Mixed.... » eof eae gt. 2 Ib. 24 oz. 156 
Mustard, Mixed........:..... .| Gallon 9 lb. 8 oz. 9.50 
Olives: Green, Ripe, Stuffed... ..| #1 can Ib. 1 oz. .0625 
Olives: Green, Ripe, Stuffed. . ..| #23 can Ib. 15 oz. .938 
Olives: Green, Ripe, Stuffed.......; #10 can 5 Ib. 133 oz. 5.844 
Olives: Green, Ripe, Stuffed.. Gallon 9 Ib. 9.00 
Pickles: Dill, Gerkin, Sour, Sweet, 
ete. es .....| Gallon 9 lb. 133 oz. 9.844 
ROME PMI oo 5 vans o ae ocas Jar Zz. .25 
Pickle Relish.......... erat Jar 3 OZ. .50 
Pickle Relish......... oat DOE : .00 
Pickle Relish..... oe ee | 82 oz. 2.00 
pl nee Gallon 
Sauces: A-1, Soy, Worcestershire, 
Bottle 


PUB. 6 5.5 ; = Bottle 
Sauces: A-1, Soy, Worcestershire, 

sis peeve} SRR 

Vinegar Quart 

Vinegar Gallon 


* Weight equivalence does not imply nutritional equivalence. 
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ADDENDA 





INDIVIDUAL CEREALS 
25 pkg. 1.56 lb. 
50 pkg. (1 case) 3.13 Ib. 
100 pkg. 6.25 lb. 





AVERAGE Net WEIGHT OF CANNED Foops 
#1 Tall 16 oz. 1.00 lb. 
1 lb. 4 oz. .25 |b. 
1 lb. 13 oz. .81 lb. 
2lb. 2 02. 2.13 |b. 


6 lb. 10 oz. ).63 lb. 


TYPICAL ARMY RECIPES (oR SPECIFICATIONS) 


Meat and Veg. Stew Meat and Veg. Hash Chili Con Carne Succotash 


Type I (without beans) | Comiie.cids ct aa 
POUMNOR. shige de iwtees c = | > Ae HOMES oS 2 et 
COMROtescwacs vaso esate | Potatoes.... 
BOGNA! GEV s6s6. osc eess Onigns.. ..... Cereals—Dry 
Tomato Juice or pulp.. . 14 Type II (with beans) 
50% of Type I 
35% Beans (after soaking) 





Corned Beef Hash | Sponge Cake | Pie (Fruit, approx. 2 lb., 9” Boned Meat 
in diam.) 


RONEN ois cdi: orca des er censs tn Pt ee oearcerlc es pare ar 12% 


0.7 X Carcass Meat 


POUMOPR Soi cias. hens con | 06 | Raed.......-.......... a Carcass Meat 
I ee Sa eR | 25% i 1.4 X Boned Meat 
. 5% 


VIII. Sugars and syrups: for calories and palata- . Citrus fruits: for vitamin C and certain other 
bility. vitamins and minerals. 

IX. —— -_~ — or ee for . . Potatoes (Irish): for thiamin, vitamin C, and 
vitamin A, vitamin C, and certain other certain minerals (when eaten in quantity). 
vitamins and minerals. Also provide bulk. Vegetables (other than leafy green or yellow): 
For purposes of calculating the nutritive fot -witannaten Ci eaeeteiae etienn ehtdedien dak 
value of diets, sweet potatoes are herein 4 é; ; ; 

a : ; minerals. Also provide bulk. 
classified with leafy green or yellow veget- Wane teat tase 
ables; however, it should be remembered : ruits (other than citrus): for certain vita- 
that on the basis of alternative use on the en and minerals. Also provide bulk. 
menu, they might be listed to advantage : Dried fruits: for iron, calcium, phosphorus, 
with Irish potatoes. Choice as to which vitamin A, some of the other vitamins. 
class should contain sweet potatoes will be ‘I. Beverages (coffee, tea, cocoa): as stimulants 
determined by the purpose involved. —little or no nutritive value in themselves. 
X. Tomatoes: for vitamin C, pro-vitamin A, Miscellaneous: for palatability and attract- 


and certain minerals. iveness. 
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PROCEDURES FOR EVALUATING DIETARIES 


In evaluating dietaries, two procedures are pos- 
sible. First, the diet may be evaluated briefly and 
rapidly by a mental comparison of the quantities of 
each class of food supplied, with the amount which 
has been found to be acceptable and nutritionally 
adequate for a given situation. In this regard it 
should be remembered that what may appear to be a 
deficiency in the quantity (pounds per day per man) 
of, let us say, tomatoes, may be offset (at least with 
regard to ascorbic acid) by an increased quantity of 
either leafy green or yellow vegetables, or fruits, 
particularly if these have been consumed in large 
quantity, properly cooked, or in the raw state; and 
that what may appear to be a slight deficiency in the 
daily quantity of meats may be offset (at least with 
regard to certain of the B-vitamins) by an increased 
consumption of whole grain or enriched flour pro- 
ducts, ete. Second, the diet may be evaluated more 
specifically by applying weighted group averages of 
various nutrients such as protein, carbohydrate, fat, 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, vitamin A, thiamin, as- 
corbic acid, riboflavin, and nicotinic acid, to the 
average consumption of each class of food reduced to 
pounds per man per day. 

It is therefore possible to obtain a rapid estimate 
of any diet by determining the amounts in pounds 
per man or 100 men per day of the various classes of 
foods, and then comparing these quantities with an 
acceptable standard. By applying weighted group 
averages for nutrients to these figures, an ap- 
proximate quantitative estimation of the various 
nutrients will be obtained. Comparison and evalua- 
tion will be facilitated if stock records and lists of 
foods accompanying menus are classified in accord- 
ance with this plan. 

Variability in package size is not the only difficulty 
encountered in appraisal of dietaries. In the in- 
terests of obtaining a common basis for comparison, 
it is also necessary to reduce certain items to equiva- 
lents of what might, for convenience, be called the 
“parent” substance. Thus, for example, it becomes 
necessary to apply conversion factors to cheese, 
evaporated milk, dried milk, and ice cream in order 
to express their weights in terms of their “parent” 
substance, fresh milk. Similarly, conversion factors 
must be used to obtain the weight equivalence of 
dried eggs to fresh eggs, canned navy or Lima beans 
to dry beans, dehydrated potatoes to fresh potatoes, 
etc. Such conversions, to be made by using the 
factors indicated in the column headed ‘‘Conversion 
Factors,” eliminate the possibility of inaccuracies due 
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to change in physical form from the “parent”? sub- 
stance. Many of these conversion factors are based 
on the recipes indicated in the Addenda. Other 
bases used for conversion factors are as follows: 
beans (navy) are converted from cooked to dry 
weight by the ratio of 3.3:1; beans (kidney) 3.8:1; 
prunes (dried, then cooked and canned) to dry 
weight by the ratio 3.8:1; French dressing (gallon) 
to pounds of oil, on the basis of 2 parts oil to 1 part 
vinegar; and hominy (lye) from its cooked to dry 
weight by the ratio of about 5.2:1. It is to be em- 
phasized, however, that all such conversions are 
weight conversions only, and do not always indicate 
the restoration of the original nutritive value. Cot- 
tage and American cheese, for example, are con- 
vertible by the use of factors (based on relative pro- 
tein content) to an equivalent weight of fresh milk, 
but such conversions must be made with the mental 
reservation that the original calcium or riboflavin 
values of the milk will not be matched. Similarly, 
the conversion of dried potatoes to an equivalent 
weight of fresh potatoes does not restore the heat- 
labile vitamins B, (thiamin) and C (ascorbic acid) 
lost in dehydration. Such examples as these can be 
extended further in considering the loss of certain 
vitamins and minerals due to their solubility in 
water. Ordinarily, all such irregularities will be 
adequately covered by the use of weighted nutri- 
tional values set up for the particular class of foods 
involved; that is to say, the nutritive values as- 
signed for each class of food will be appropriately 
“diluted”’ or ‘concentrated’? depending upon the 
nature of its component foods. Where such foods as 
those discussed above form a major part of the diet- 
ary, however, special calculations are necessary. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that while foods 
are usually classified or grouped on the basis of sim- 
ilar composition, yet such classes or groups cannot be 
completely exclusive. Thus tomatoes, while or- 
dinarily used in the diet mainly because of their 
vitamin C (ascorbic acid) content, contribute, in ad- 
dition, significant amounts of pro-vitamin A, as well 
as certain minerals; in the same manner, leafy green 
or yellow vegetables contribute appreciable quanti- 
ties of vitamin C in addition to pro-vitamin A, as well 
as certain minerals. Such overlapping, while ad- 
mittedly a complicating factor in accurate nutri- 
tional evaluation, need not affect the final results to 
any marked extent. Complications such as these 
are ordinarily offset by other variables when an 
approximation of the nutritional value of a diet is 
made. 





The Caloric Intakes of 'Twenty-Seven 


College Women’ 


M. S. PITTMAN, Ph.D., H. McKAY, M.A., B. L. 
KUNERTH, Ph.D., M. B. PATTON, M. S., N. 
EDELBLUTE, M. S., and G. COX, M.S. 


Department of Food Economics and Nutrition, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; and Department of Home Economics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 


DDITIONAL information on caloric 
intakes of college women is needed in order to arrive 
at satisfactory energy standards for this age group. 
The studies here presented are intended to add to 
data already available on this subject. 

If a dietary study is to be reliable, Koehne (1) 
has suggested that the foods consumed should be 
representative of those customarily eaten by the 
subjects and that the duration of the study should 
be not less than one week. Leverton and Marsh 
(2) compared food intakes of college women for 
week days and for Saturday and Sunday and found 
a significant variation for these two periods. They 
concluded that when diets were freely chosen, units 
of one calendar week gave most representative data 
on the food consumed. They did not, however, 
extend the period of study beyond 10 days. 

Wait and Roberts (3), reporting on energy intakes 
of 52 girls 10 to 16 years of age, also emphasized the 
need for studies covering a number of individual 
days in order to secure a good picture of caloric 
consumption. They found that the intakes in 
more than one-third of the experimental days varied 
over 300 calories from the week’s average. Maxi- 


mum intakes exceeded minimum by as much as ° 


181 per cent and by an average of 49 per cent for 
individual subjects. They also found that daily 
variation in caloric intakes was not affected by the 
places where the subjects ate. 

Comparing individual and inventory methods of 


1 Received for publication February 11, 1942. 

Approved for publication by the Advisory Committee as 
Paper No. 9 of the Regional Project of the North Central 
States Relating to the Nutritional Status of College Women. 

Contribution No. 102, Department of Home Economics, 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Approved for publication by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster. — 

; Contribution No. 107, Division of Home Economies, 
Kansas State College. 


making dietary studies, Searle and Arnold (4) 
noted that caloric intakes of the college women who 
served as their subjects varied as much as 234 per 
cent from day to day. However, the mean intake 
for 16 out of 27 days fell between 2000 and 2500 
calories per subject per day. 

According to Coons and Schiefelbusch (5), caloric 
intakes reported for present-day college women are 
lower than those recorded for the students of a 
generation ago. They attributed the difference 
either to use of improved methods of investigation 
resulting in greater accuracy or to an actual tend- 
ency of the subjects to consume fewer calories. 

The present studies cover periods of time believed 
to be sufficiently long to be representative of the 
food habits of the subjects: They have an added 
advantage in that the values reported are obtained 
from actual analyses of samples of the foods eaten 
by ‘the subjects rather than from computations 
obtained by use of tables of food composition. 


PROCEDURE 

The subjects were 27 college women, 12 living in 
Kansas and 15 in Ohio. Data concerning the 
subjects appear in a previous publication (6). All 
subjects were regarded as normal in health. Their 
activity ranged from sedentary to active but, with 
three exceptions, the students on the whole were 
considered moderately active. 

The caloric intakes were determined over varying 
lengths of time ranging from 7 to 67 days for the 
individual subjects: intakes of 15 subjects were 
studied for 7 days, 2 for 14 days, 2 for 28 days, 6 for 
56 days, and 2 for 67 days. The experimental 
periods were consecutive and were 7 days in length 
except for 2 of the subjects. For them, after 
the first week, the periods covered 10 consecutive 
days each month, broken into 2 intervals of 5 days 
each. 
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TABLE 1 


Mean daily caloric intakes of 27 college women 
CALORIES PER 24 HOURS | CALORIES PER 24 HOURS 
SUBJECT je. PERIOD* SUBJECT iT. PERIOD* aoe ; lechaaetiaes 
Total Per kg. | Total Per kg. 


Kansas 


Sie : 


1924 
1917 
2061 
1606 
1589 
1582 
1559 
1522 | ~~ 32. 


1929 
2263 
2326 
2129 
1671 
1916 
1947 
1802 


oN tom a 
to oN 


wo 
wo 


1998 





1720 35. | Mean 





2508 
2266 
2195 
2030 
2358 
2155 
2165 
2332 


2306 
2005 
2003 
1768 
2246 
1823 
2158 
2601 


mm on 
No 





co 


NO ok Ww 


> 00 mm 
SOMNAWON 


oo 


_ 


Mean : | 2251 ; | ‘ ‘ 2114 


2138 
2049 
1791 
2193 
2089 
2031 
2246 
1890 


2544 
1777 
2103 
2037 
2267 
1937 
2111 
1974 


00 





Pee ww we 


0 & bt & 


2054 35.6 || Mean... 


_ 


2093 


° 








_ 


2318 56.4 | M.F.D. 
2059 o | oO... 
3267 sf B. W. 
2460 
3129 
2981 
2992 
2957 
2808 
2783 
2459 
2925 
2704 
2656 
2262 


2464 
2002 
2274 
2491 
2450 
2391 
2327 
2034 
2284 
2785 
2274 
2565 
2072 
2083 
1760 


a 
Co or & 
— — 


oO 
! | 
no = 


ee Oe 
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| 
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4 
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2799 a i heen ve Ol | 29292 
Ohio 
E. M. a 1 1915 
‘ 1799 
1894 
1643 


1813 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


CALORIES PER 24 HOURS 
SUBJECT PERIOD* = sak! 2 
Total Per kg. 


Ohio—Continued 


66.8 1924 28. 

66. é 2004 30. 
Mean a 66.8 1964 29. 
1485 26. 
1435 30. 
1969 40.: 
2448 50. 
1119 20. 
1899 31.1 


56. 1 
41. | 
49. l 
49. ] 
54. 1 
61.0 1 


Mean.... 


Caloric Intakes of College Women 


CALORIES PER 24 HOURS 
SUBJECT PERIOD* hon 
Total 





2092 
1699 


1896 


VII 67. 
VIII 56. 
IX 57. 
X 43. 
XI 49. 


1959 29. 
2568 45. 
1988 34. 
1834 42. 
1556 31.8 


* Each period was for 7 consecutive days in all cases except for Kansas subjects O. M. and B. W.; for them, in periods 2-7 
inclusive, the time interval was 10 days, divided into two 5-day parts. 


** Period 2, part 1. 


The diets were freely chosen with respect to 
calories in all cases and in all other respects with 
the exception of the diets of subjects O. M. and 
B. W. who, after the first 7 days on freely-chosen 
diets, had constant intakes of certain foods and 
controlled but varied amounts of milk. The calories, 
however, were consumed ad libitum. The food 
eaten by each subject was carefully weighed and 
sampled, and aliquot portions for a given subject 
for each period were combined as described by 
Pittman et al. (6). The composite samples thus 
secured were dried to approximately constant weight 
at 60° C., then pulverized and sifted in preparation 
for analysis. Suitable amounts of these food sam- 
ples were burned in an oxycalorimeter and caloric 
values determined (7, 8). 


RESULTS 

The results (table 1) indicate that the daily 
caloric intakes varied greatly. They ranged from 
27.6 to 56.4 calories per kilogram per day for Kansas 
subjects, a difference of 104 per cent; and from 19.9 
to 50.0 calories per kilogram for Ohio subjects, or 
a difference of 151 per cent. Comparing findings 
from both states, the widest range was noted be- 
tween subjects N. W. of Ohio and R. H. of Kansas 
with daily intakes of 19.9 and 56.4 calories per 
kilogram, respectively. The mean intake for all 
subjects from Kansas for all periods was 39.3 cal- 
ories per kilogram per day and 32.8 for Ohio subjects 
or 35.7 for the two states combined. 

Differences between intakes of subjects were, as 
a rule, much greater than differences between 
different periods for the same subject (table 1). 
Minimum differences between periods for any given 
subject were frequently negligible. Subject A, 
whose records showed closest agreement from week 


to week, had mean intakes in 5 out of 8 periods 
agreeing within 4 per cent. 

The maximum difference between periods for an 
individual was 58 per cent for subject B. W. of 
Kansas, with a mean low of 31.3 and a mean high 
of 49.4 calories per kilogram per day. Subjects 
observed over periods of 8 weeks or longer tended 
to show more variation than those studied from 2 
to 4 weeks, which apparently indicates that longer 
periods of study give a better picture of average 
energy consumption. 

These differences in intakes between subjects 
(inter-individual) compared with differences between 
periods for the same subjects (intra-individual) as 
determined by analysis of variance are highly signi- 
ficant (P < 0.01). 

The 101 determinations of the energy intake of 
27 college women were distributed as follows: 


NO. IN GROUP 
24 HRS. 


Ohio 


Both states 


20-24 4 
25-29 13 
30-34 | 17 
35-39 | 29 
40-44 29 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 


J | ee 


78 101 


In 69 per cent of the Kansas determinations, the 
subjects averaged between 35 and 44 calories per 
kilogram per day whereas 61 per cent of the Ohio 
tests lay between 20 and 29 calories per kilogram 
and 45 per cent of the latter consumed an average of 





452 


25 to 29 calories per kilogram per day. It is evi- 
dent that the Ohio subjects tended to consume fewer 
calories per unit of weight than the Kansas subjects. 
This difference between states appears to be highly 
significant (P < 0.01). 

Attempts to relate caloric intakes to age, height, 
or weight gave correlations too low to be signifi- 
cant. Wait and Roberts (9) report energy intakes 
of adolescent girls were better predicted from a 
combination of two factors, weight and age, or 
weight and height, than from any single one. Such 
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Food and Nutrition of the National Research Coun- 
cil (11). These data support the statement of 
Coons and Schiefelbusch (5) that college women of 
today consume fewer calories than those of the 
sarlier studies; for only in 17 determinations on 
Kansas and 2 on Ohio subjects, or in 19 per cent 
of the 101 observations, did the intake equal or 
exceed the Sherman standard. Also, in 5 of these 
instances, the subject (O. M.) was active physically, 
so would be expected to exceed the energy standard 
for moderate activity. If it may be assumed that 


TABLE 2 


Mean caloric intakes of college women as reported in the literature 


SUBJECTS 


WORKER 


per day 


College 


College 


MacLeod & Griggs (12) 
Searle & Arnold (4) 


1918 
1928 
1932 


Coons & Schiefelbusch (5). College 


Godard et al. (13) 1934 Univer 
sity 
College 


Conard (14 1934 


Jackson (15) 1934 College 


Schermerhorn (16) 1936 College 


Morris & Bowers (17 1939 College 
This study 


Kansas 
Ohio 


Both states 


* Deducting those not college women. 
** Calculated. 

t Representative day. 

t First period. 

§ Second period. 


combinations in these cases, when tested by corre- 
lation, showed little relation between 
measures. 

Comparing the generally accepted standard (10) 
of 2400 calories daily for the average woman of 56 
kilograms (approximately 43 calories per kilogram), 
with the intakes of these college women (table 2) 
it is evident that the mean energy consumption of 
the subjects in this study was lower than this 
standard which is based upon older studies. The 
contrast is even greater when these data are com- 
pared with the new standard of 2500 calories daily 
for the average woman set by the Committee on 


these 


Total 


2698 


21317 


1990 


3699 


2055 


2338 


2088 


1805 


CALORIES 


Range Method of study Where eaten 


Calculated, inventory) Residence hall 
Caleulated, individ- 


ual 


Home  manage- 
ment house 
Analyzed, 
ual 
Calculated, 
tory 
Calculated, 
tory 
Calculated, 
tory 
Calculated, 
tory 
Calculated, 


ords 


individ- | 


inven- | Residence hall 


inven- | Sorority 


inven- | Sorority 


inven- | Residence hall 


food rec- | Various places 


1720 
3267 

1119 
2568 

1119 


3267 


Individual, analyzed | Various places 


Individual, analyzed | Various places 


Individual, analyzed | Various places 


the energy intake of a normal person who maintains 
his weight while eating a freely chosen diet over a 
fairly long period, represents his caloric needs, then, 
as a rule, the standards commonly used are too 
high for these 27 college women. 

In table 2 the mean caloric intakes of college 
women, gathered from the sources indicated, are 
compared. Only the studies of Schermerhorn (16) 
and Morris and Bowers (17) show lower intakes 
per kilogram of body weight than the average for 
the Kansas and Ohio subjects in our study. How- 
ever, none of these other groups had intakes as 
low as the Ohio subjects of this study considered 
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alone, whereas 4 of the 8 groups included for com- 
parison had lower intakes than the Kansas women. 

Examination of the dietary records of these sub- 
jects showed that the protective foods, particularly 
milk, green and raw vegetables, citrus fruits and 
tomatoes and, in some cases, eggs, appeared fre- 
quently in the majority of the diets. This may 
represent a change in dietary habits fully as strik- 
ing as the apparent trend toward a decrease in 
caloric intake. The more liberal use of protective 
foods explains in part why the diets, in spite of 
seemingly low caloric intakes, were adequate judged 
by maintenance of weight and general health of 
the subjects. 


SUMMARY 


Caloric intakes of 12 Kansas and 15 Ohio college 
women were determined by analyses of aliquots of 
food eaten. The subjects were studied over periods 
ranging from 7 to 67 days. The diets were freely 
chosen as to calories. 

The data as reported appeared to indicate the 
following: 

The mean caloric intakes of different subjects 
varied greatly. 

Differences between subjects were significantly 
greater than differences between periods for the 
same subject. 

Kansas subjects had a significantly higher mean 
caloric intake than Ohio subjects. 

The mean caloric intake for the subjects from 
both states, individually and collectively, was well 
below the commonly used standard for moderately 
active women. 


Caloric Intakes of College Women 
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The Etiology of Gastric Cancer 


The importance of the pathologie conditions in the gastric mucosa which may lead 
to cancer raises the question of their etiology. A chronic atrophic gastritis, which is 
the condition most frequently preceding cancer, may be brought about by a variety of 
conditions. They can be summarized as chemical, mechanical or biologie insults to the 
gastric mucous membrane. An example of a biologic insult which may be an etiologic 
factor in gastric cancer is represented by defective oral hygiene or, in plain English, a 
‘dirty mouth.’”’ This leads to defective mastication and to the continued swallowing 
of infected matter. These considerations rob the etiology of cancer of the stomach 
of the mystery which has been believed to surround it, and they direct attention to 
factors which are so frequent and familiar that they might be called banal. It is prob- 
ably this group of etiologic factors which is responsible for ‘‘social cancer,’’ 7. e. the 
higher incidence among the lower social classes of cancer of the upper alimentary tract. 
In most people these insults to the gastric mucous membrane will not go beyond an 
atrophic gastritis or possibly an ulcer, but in individuals with an inherited susceptibility 
to gastric cancer they eventually induce cancer. There is so far no convincing statistical 
evidence that the excessive consumption of alcohol is an important factor in inducing 
gastric cancer, but Wassink has brought evidence that it is of etiologic significance for 
the pharynx and esophagus.—Cramer, W.: The Origin of Cancer in Man, J. A. M. A.., 
119: 309, 1942. 
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ERTAIN acid fruits, such as oranges, 
after passing through the digestive system, exert a 
basic effect on urinary acidity and increase the alkali 
reserve of the blood plasma. Thus, Blatherwick 
and Long (1) concluded that the drinking of large 
amounts of orange juice results in the production 
of an alkaline urine and a decrease in the ammonia 
content. Apparently the ash constituents, rather 
than the organic acids, are the more important 
factors regulating the acid-base balance of the body. 
Saywell and Lane (2), working with orange and 
tomato juices, found a correlation between the 
alkalinity of the ash and the reaction of the urine. 
They found that 82.5 per cent of the total alkalinity 
of the tomato juice ash is derived from the water- 
soluble ash which is excreted in the urine. Saywell 
(3) also found that 97.5 per cent of the organic 
acids of figs was ‘‘oxidized”’ before excretion. 

Some other fruits, when consumed in large quan- 
tities, lower the urinary pu and blood alkali reserve. 
Thus Fellers, Redmon and Parrot (4) concluded 
that feeding 100 to 300 gm. cranberries daily re- 
sulted in an increase in the titratable acidity and 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the urine. This 
large quantity of cranberries (4 to 12 times the 
probable average serving) decreased the CO.-com- 
bining capacity of the blood and produced a mild 
to moderate acidosis. 

Bischoff, Sansum, Long and Dewar (5) found that 
a daily administration of 30 gm.: sodium citrate 
was the smallest amount of alkali which produced 
a shift in the acid-base equilibrium of the blood 
(drawn before breakfast) outside the normal varia- 
tion of an average group. They postulated that 
sustained changes in CO, content and plasma of 
men outside of the so-called normal limits cannot 
be produced by the ingestion of foodstuffs. 


1 Submitted for publication October 15, 1941. Contribu- 
tion No. 442, Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Cleveland and Fellers (6) reported that the per- 
centage of ash in dates is approximately two or 
three times that of most foods which leave an alka- 
line ash. The alkalinity of this ash is high for it 
contains a large portion of potassium. The ash 
from 100 gm. of a moisture-free portion is equivalent 
to 16.7 ec. normal alkali, or 13.8 cc. on the basis of 
17 per cent moisture. This is contrasted with 
tomatoes which have a value of 5.6 cc., and apples 
which approximate 3.7 ec. according to Sherman (7). 


METHODS 


Nine men in good health and from 22 to 27 years 
of age were used as subjects, designated as C, D, 
J, K, G, L, S, R and F. Four were placed on a 
daily basal diet which was approximately neutral. 
The acid excess of normal acid over base in this 
diet was 18.5 ce. The diet consisted of: 


Graham crackers 
Milk, 3 pints... 


At a later date, five of these subjects were placed 
on a daily, acid-forming basal diet consisting of the 
following: 


BREAKFAST LUNCH SUPPER 


Food gm. Food gm. | Food | gm. 
Oatmeal | 30 | Salmon, red 100 | Peas, canned| 191 
Egg (1) 60 | Bread 40 | Beefsteak, 

Cream 30 | Lettuce | 105 | cubed | 150 
Sugar 10 | Cookies, plain | 60 | Bread 40 
Bread | 40} Milk | 250 | Butter 28 
Butter 14 Lettuce 105 
Milk 250 | Cookies 60 
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The acid excess of normal acid over base in this 
diet was 49.73 ec. The subjects were placed on 
their respective basal diets for three days, a suffi- 
cient length of time to allow their tissues to reach 
equilibrium. The food to be tested was then added. 
No urine was collected during the first two or three 
days but 24-hour collections were made and ana- 
lyzed on all subsequent days. The collection period 
was from 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. 

As previously mentioned, there were two diets, 
one acid-forming and one approximately neutral. 
The neutral basal diet was chosen because the effects 
on urinary acidity of the material to be added could 
not be definitely foreseen. The acid-forming basal 
diet was utilized because it was believed that if the 
ingested material increased the alkalinity of the 
urine, the results should be more evident. This 
was thought to be especially true in regard to the 
dates, the analyses of which showed exceptionally 
high ash alkalinity. 

Four different materials were examined separately 
in the order mentioned: namely, McIntosh apples, 
Baldwin apples, Comet variety tomatoes, and dates. 
Large quantities (800 and 1000 gm.) of the first 
three materials and a smaller quantity (400 gm.) 
of pitted dates of the Hallowi variety were eaten. 

The methods commonly used in urine analysis 
were employed. The pH was determined by using 
a potentiometer. Titratable acidity was deter- 
mined by a titration of urine against 0.1 normal 
sodium hydroxide using phenolphthalein as an 
indicator. Organic acids were determined by the 
Van Slyke and Palmer technique (8). Urea nitro- 
gen was determined by the urease method of Folin 
and Youngberg (9), ammonium nitrogen by the 
Folin and Bell method (10) and creatinine by Folin’s 
method (11). 

The figures in tables 1 and 2, calculated on data 
obtained from the urine analyses, represent the 
amounts of the determined constituents of urine, 
expressed in grams per 24 hours, except for 
titratable acidity and organic acidity which are 
reported in cc. of 0.1 normal acid per 24 hours. 
The alkali reserve is expressed as ec. of CO: per 
100 ce. blood plasma. The formula used in the 
analyses was developed by Fitz and Van Slyke (12). 

The daily collections of urine were kept in a re- 
frigerator to prevent bacterial decomposition. A 
small amount of toluene was added as a preservative. 

The proximate composition of the food ma- 
terials was determined by the methods of The Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists and is given 
in table 1. 


DISCUSSION 


The data are presented in tables 1 and 2. The 
latter is a summary table and does not contain the 
data on creatinine, urea and titratable acidity. 
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These specific data, particularly concerning cre- 
atinine, were quite constant and are included in 8 
additional tables which have been omitted from 
this paper but which are available to interested 
persons. The weight of the subjects, also the volume 
and specific gravity of the urine were determined 
but these figures are not included in the summary 
tables. 

The results were largely negative in the case of 
Baldwin and McIntosh apples, tomatoes, and dates, 
regardless of whether an acid-producing or a neu- 
tral basal diet was used. 

The alkali reserve was not significantly affected 
by any of these fruits eaten in quantities of from 
400 to 1000 gm. 


TABLE 1 


Proximate chemical composition of the edible portion of 
tomatoes, dates, and apples, calculated on a 
moisture-free basis* 


CAR- 
BOHY- FAT 
DRATE | (ETHER 

; EX- 
DIFFER- | TRAC T) 
ENCE 


PROTEIN 
VARIETY (N X 
6.25) 


| ALKALINITY** 
OF ASH 


% % 
Tomato..| Comet 24.80 |54.83 
Dates....| Hallowi | 2.10 |90.22 | : 
Apple....| Baldwin | 1.83 |89.03 
Apple ...| McIntosh) 1.44 |90.01 


| 





* Moisture content of the foods: 
(a) Tomato 
(b) Dates 
(ce) Baldwin apple......... 
(d) MeIntosh 
Note: The organic acid content of the fruits used is: 
tomato, .51% (citric); dates, .015% (citric); Baldwin apple 
538% (malic); McIntosh apple, .38% (malic). 
** Cubic centimeters of normal HCl required to neutral- 
ize ash of 100 gm. sample. 


, 


The pu, organic and titratable acid values for 
the 24-hour samples of urine collected from the 
subjects showed some variations but no significant 
changes as a result of the fruit diets. 

The values for both organic acids and ammonia 
formed in the urine were markedly higher in the acid- 
producing diet which indicates close relationship 
between these urinary components. When dates 
were eaten, the amount of ammonia produced by 
the acid diet was 33 per cent higher than that 
formed from the neutral diet. In apples and 
tomatoes the differences were less. It is believed 
that the endogenous organic acidity is fairly con- 
stant in these several diets and constitutes a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total acidity. 

Apparently the organic acids of apples and 
tomatoes are readily oxidized or otherwise trans- 
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formed in the body so that only very small amounts 
are excreted in the urine. 

In the acid-producing diets, Baldwin apples, Me- 
Intosh apples, tomatoes, and dates showed respec- 
tively, 90, 100, 92.5 and 90 per cent utilization of 
the ingested fruit organic acids; in the neutral diet 
the percentages were 89, 86.5, 100 and 80 per cent, 
respectively. Thus, even when massive amounts of 
fruits are eaten, approximately 90 per cent of the 
organic acids present in the fruits is oxidized or 
otherwise changed in the body and does not appear 
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Intosh apples behaved similarly when ingested in 
800 and 1000 gm. amounts. Both varieties low- 
ered slightly the px of the urine, but did not signifi- 
‘antly affect the blood alkali reserve. 

3. Approximately 90 per cent of the organic 
acids of apples was completely oxidized or otherwise 
transformed in either acid-forming or neutral diets. 

4. Acid-forming and neutral diets gave similar 
results in these experiments in so far as acid and 
ammonia excretion in urine and blood alkali reserve 
were concerned. 


TABLE 2 


Summary of averaged data on pH, organic acidity, ammonia of urine and plasma alkali reserve 


pH 


SUBJECT 


Basal 
Basal 
McIntosh apples, 800 gm. 


o 


Or or Or 


R 


Basal 
Basal 
Baldwin apples, 1000 gm 


D&C 
D&C 
J&k 
J&k 
D&C 
D&C 
L& kK 
L&K 


Basal 
Basal 


Tomatoes, 1000 gm. 


Basal 
Basal 
Dates, 400 gm. 


D&C 
D&C 
L& k 
L& k 


or oror or 


ORGANIC ACIDITY 


Acid 


cc. O. 


619 
569 
571 


608 


355 
330 


422 


433 


577 
608 
569 
735 


537 
68S 
730 
709 


AMMONIA ALKALI RESERVE 
DAYS RUN 
(1 URINE SAM- 
PLE TAKEN 
¢ : : DAILY) 
Neut. Acid Neut. 
> ‘ r ‘02/100 cc 4 
f0.1 N acid aser ae via 
asm¢ 
355 
379 
441 
437 


61 
64 
62 
63 


65 
70 
65 
58 


331 
308 
482 
359 
489 
518 
430 
591 


64 
65 
63 
61 


61 
€O 
62 
60 
€0 
60 
60 
61 


552 
609 
625 538 


591 523 


64 
€0 
€5 
61 


* Subject G was on acid-forming and subject F was on the neutral diet. The same order is used throughout this table. 


** The subjects were allowed two days on the basal diet in the first two experiments with apples before any urine samples 


were taken. 


in the urine or blood as free acids unneutralized by 
base. 

The blood alkali reserve data were particularly 
constant throughout these experiments. Only in 
the apple diet was there even a small reduction of 
this value, the greatest single reduction (70 to 58 
ec.) occurring when McIntosh apples were used in 
the neutral diet. Attention is drawn to the remark- 
able similarity of the urine constants among the 
nine subjects used in these experiments. 


SUMMARY 


1. The proximate chemical composition of Mce- 
Intosh and Baldwin apples, tomatoes and dates is 
given. 

2. In normal adult subjects Baldwin and Mce- 


5. Tomatoes and dates in the amounts consumed 
had practically no effect on the composition of 
urine nor on the blood alkali reserve. Neutral and 
acid-forming diets gave closely similar results. 

6. Dates were eaten in smaller quantities (400 
gm.) than tomatoes and apples, and no significant 
results on the urine or blood alkali reserve were 
noted. In spite of the high alkalinity of the ash 
of dates, the pu of the urine was not increased nor 
were the organic acids decreased. 
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MORE ABOUT ENRICHED FLOUR AND BREAD 


Questions concerning enriched bread frequently arise in current nutrition classes 
to the laity. The interest is warranted, for the vast majority of the people of the 
world find their greatest sources of energy in grains, and bread is the form in which 
most grains reach the individual consumer in the Western World. 


Millers have long sought an effective means of removing the outside layer or ‘‘bee- 
wing”’ from wheat before the actual grinding process. Such a process was devised by 
Theodore Earle and the method is used to mill a flour which represents the entire grain, 
except the hard exterior sheath, and which retains the minerals and vitamins natural 
to wheat. This flour is used to make a whole wheat loaf marketed at a popular price. 
Whole wheat bread of good quality containing sufficient white flour to give the texture 
and flavor which is most popular has been consistently available at prices correspond- 
ing to that for white bread. Efforts are made to meet consumer preference as shown 
by the fact that The Continental Baking Company, for instance, varies the per- 
centage of whole wheat flour for each area as follows: East, whole wheat flour 60 per 
cent; Middle West, 50 per cent; Pacific Coast, 40 per cent. 


The first large scale attempt to correct white flour deficiencies was made in England 
in July 1940 when it was announced that thiamin (1 oz. aneurin per 280 Ib. flour) and 
calcium (8 0z. per 290 lb. flour) would shortly be required by the government. The 
order has never taken effect except in a minor degree largely because of the unavail- 
ability of sufficient supplies. Although British effort in this direction failed, it helped 
to crystallize opinion in other countries. Canada, by an order in Council, made avail- 
able a long-extraction flour on April 1, 1942, ‘Vitamin B Bread Canada Approved” 
which contains 300 I.U. vitamin B,; and ‘“‘Vitamin B White Bread Canada Approved,”’ 
220 I. U. vitamin B;. Sale of these, which will contain the long-extraction flour, began 
on April 15. 


Enriched flour is obtained by one of three methods: by milling methods (long-ex- 
traction) which retain vitamins natural in wheat; by adding to wheat flour vitamins and 
minerals in recommended amounts; or by combining the above methods—retaining part 
and adding the balance. Enriched flour milled by the first method is slightly creamier 
in color than by the second, which yields a product quite similar to plain white flour in 
appearance and taste. The calorie value is unchanged. Enrichment now costs about 
25 cents per barrel of flour, and one barrel of flour will make about 300 lb. bread. As 
bleaching does not affect enriching ingredients, enrichment can be added before or after 
flour is bleached. 


There are four general methods now used to enrich white bread: by using special 
yeast instead of regular yeast; by adding mineral and vitamin factors in erystal form; 
by using enriched flour; or a combination of the above methods. 


About 40 per cent of the flour sold to family trade is now enriched, and between 
35 and 40 per cent of all white commercially produced bread is enriched at this date. 
All bread and flour now purchased by the Quartermaster Corps for the Army must be 
enriched in accordance with the standards set by the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and it is interesting to note that the American Institute School of Baking, Chicago, 
which has recently been taken over by the U. 8S. Army as a baking and pastry school 
for Army cooks, is to supply enriched bread at the rate of 3100 pounds daily to the 
Chicago and Manteno state hospitals. 


Institutions making their own bread may use enriched flour or special yeast. One 
type of yeast has been developed from a special strain which provides more vitamin 
B,; another contains added minerals and vitamins. Of the first-mentioned, 13 to 2 Ib. 
per 100 lb. flour is required to enrich bread to conform with the proposed standards. 
Excerpts from a talk by Elizabeth Wilson, Dietitian, Continental Baking Company, before 
the Grealer New York Dietetic Association at Montefiore Hospital as part of a refresher 
course. 
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THE NATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAM 
COMPLETES ITS FIRST YEAR 


May 26-28 marked the first anniversary of what 
to dietitians and nutritionists was an _ epochal 
event in the history of their profession—the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference called by President 
Roosevelt in May 1941. Nearly one-sixth of the 
900 delegates to the Conference—which included 
physicians, nurses, home economists, food dis- 
tributors, social workers and civic and labor leaders 
—were members of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, a laudable record in view of the comparatively 
small numerical strength of the Association as a 
national organization. Of the thirty chairmen, co- 
chairmen, and secretaries of the nine sections of the 
Conference, twelve were members of the American 
Dietetic Association. In other words, members 
of the Association aided in directing six of the nine 
sessions. 

Accounts in this and previous issues of the Jour- 
NAL may indicate in some measure the whole- 
hearted zeal with which dietitians and nutritionists 
have participated in the nutrition program. And 
the following brief excerpt from the comments of 
Paul V. McNutt in a May 26 release, will give an 
overall picture of the progress made during the 
year in carrying out the objectives of the National 
Nutrition Program: 


More than 2500 of the 3070 counties in the country have 
organized nutrition committees within the last year and 
these committees have enlisted to help coordinate and carry 
out the objectives of the national nutrition program, which 
includes the activities of twenty federal government agen- 
cies. Among the plans which have been perfected are 
penny-milk and free school-lunch programs. By March of 
this year more than 6,000,000 children in 93,000 schools were 
receiving free lunches made possible by the distribution of 
surplus commodities. This meant an increase of 1,300,000 
children in 26,200 schools within a year. Another activity 
of the nutrition committees is the organization of classes 
and discussion groups in which guidance is given in select- 
ing low-cost foods high in nutritive value. 

One direct contribution to the war effort resulting 
from the national nutrition program has been the interest 
aroused among employers in the food eaten by their em- 
ployees. Many employers are conducting educational 
programs among their employees stressing that their health 


and sirength are greatly dependent on the food they eat. 
In some industrial plants, meals are served at less than cost 
in the cafeterias as one way to help employees maintain 
their health and efficiency under the added strain of the 
war effort. One of the main purposes of the national nutri- 
tion program is to translate the recommendations of the 
nutrition experts into simple terms and make them so 
widely available that all people will know what they should 
eat each day to keep their health up to par. Furthermore 
they must be convinced that this is sufficiently important to 
them that they should be willing to change deeply rooted 
food habits and follow the rules of good nutrition. This is 
a continuing program and the state, county and local nutri- 
tion committees should be given the fullest cooperation in 
their efforts. 


PROGRESS IN OUR NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Reports on the volunteer work in nutrition educa- 
tion by members of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion in their local and state groups or in collabora- 
tion with other organizations, have been coming in 
steadily from Adeline Wood of the Chicago office. 
With the thought that others may benefit by this 
information we have attempted to summarize some 
of these reports, which represent only a few states, 
classifying activities under group headings for con- 
venience. Space does not allow the inclusion of 
details of various projects which have been carried 
on as a matter of routine but which should never- 
theless receive commendation here. These include 
radio talks, school lunch programs, cooperation 
with church and lay groups, the presentation of 
books to public libraries, sponsorship of nutrition 
films, contributions to newspapers, and encourage- 
ment of programs of nutrition education in the 
public schools. 

Nutrition and Canteen Classes. No complete 
figures are available regarding the total number of 
Red Cross nutrition and canteen courses given to 
date under the direction of members of the Associa- 
tion but the indications are that nutrition classes 
are being formed throughout the country in increas- 
ing numbers. For example, during March there 
were 83 courses given in Maryland with an enroll- 
ment of 3860. In each report received it has been 
stated that members of the American Dietetic 
Association volunteered to teach such classes. Can- 
teen courses are also increasing, with Maryland re- 
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porting that during March 106 canteen workers, 
graduates of the course, served some 5000 meals. 

Refresher Courses. Recent courses have been 
given in Greenwich (Connecticut), San Francisco, 
and at the following colleges, among others, during 
the year: University of Colorado, Central College 
(Michigan), Peabody College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Drexel Institute, Temple University, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and Hood College (Maryland). 

The present plan of the War Activities Council 
of the American Dietetic Association (formerly the 
Defense Committee) is to appoint a general chair- 
man in charge of promotion of refresher courses and 
the recruiting of members and others who wish to 
fit themselves as teachers of the lay public. Another 
chairman may be appointed who will collect material 
for refresher courses and make this available, and 
another to collect material on college refresher 
courses with a view to dissemination of information 
regarding these. Incidentally, a list of colleges 
offering refresher courses this summer has been 
assembled by Gladys Hall at the Chicago office of 
the Association. Data on canteen courses and in- 
dustrial feeding are being compiled by Adeline Wood 
who, as a representative of the American Dietetic 
Association, recently attended a meeting called in 
Washington by Mr. M. L. Wilson on the subject 
of industrial feeding. Miss Wood has also been 
working with the Red Cross on new material for 
‘anteen courses. 

Emergency Feeding Plans. In addition to conduct- 
ing canteen courses, dietitian members of nutrition 
committees in certain cities are outlining practical 
plans for feeding the public in an emergency. In 
Waterbury, Connecticut, a detailed survey of 
available facilities has been made. In Alameda 
County, California, the cities are divided into sec- 
tions, and groups in each have been trained in mass 
feeding in emergencies and the managing of feeding 
centers, etc., while members of the Association in 
the Los Angeles area have prepared a 24-hour emer- 
gency ration at the request of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. In New Haven, Connecticut, groups 
have been organized under civilian defense for the 
purpose of emergency feeding. 

Printed Material. A considerable amount of 
printed and mimeographed material, prepared or 
contributed by committees and individual members, 
added to the success of many programs. For 
example, in New London, Connecticut, daily food 
guide menu cards were distributed to restaurants; 
the California Dietetic Association prepared a 
mimeographed sheet entitled ‘‘Planning Diets by 
the New Yardstick of Good Nutrition,’’ which was 
distributed at exhibits; the Los Angeles Section of 
the state association planned “The Food Dollar 
Wheel,” a guide to buying; and the Boston Com- 
munity Health Association published a nutrition 
guide for homemakers. Other illustrative material 
included that of the Community Education Section 
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of the Maryland Dietetic Association which sends a 
bulletin to cafeteria managers in the state, each on a 
particular subject, with three or four simple, inex- 
pensive ‘‘quality” recipes; a nutrition course for 
housewives,! sponsored by the Safeway Stores and 
effectively used in California, according to Julia 
Lee Wright, Oakland; a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Food 
Is Defense,’ prepared under the supervision of the 
Department of Home Economics Education, Balti- 
more, and 300,000 copies of which were distributed 
to school children and others; and a recipe book 
for using surplus commodities, compiled by the 
Maryland Home Economics Association. 
Miscellaneous Activities. Certain ingenious ways 
of presenting nutrition information to the public 
deserve special comment, and may be suggestive 
of other possible procedures. A food conservation 
plan for the summer has been reported from Green- 
wich, Connecticut, by Gladys Hills, nutritionist. 
In Waterbury, Connecticut, the nutritionist of the 
Waterbury Nutrition Council, Margaret A. Ken- 
nedy, is represented on a local consumer committee 
which has daily sessions, mainly on nutrition. In 
Hartford, a subcommittee of the Connecticut Nutri- 
tion Committee has been appointed to evaluate 
lunches chosen by workers in defense factories and 
has made educational material available to em- 
ployees. A series of discussions entitled ““You and 
the Defense Problem,’ sponsored by the Butte 
County members of the California Dietetic Associa- 
tion, included such subjects as conservation of food, 
home organization, and textile products in relation 
to the defense program. In Santa Barbara, nutri- 
tion posters were made by junior high school art 
classes. An exhibit sponsored by the Consumers 
Advisory Committee, Los Angeles, consisted of 
trays of food demonstrating various diets together 
with printed calculations of the diets and a list of 
‘economy points” used in planning the meals. 
Eleanor M. Wilkinson, home economist, has 
reported several interesting efforts and accomplish- 
ments in the nutrition program of the State of 
Maryland. For example, Maryland home eco- 
nomics teachers are on the county nutrition com- 
mittees working with the home demonstration 
agents and have been very active in promoting good 
nutrition in class work and cafeteria instruction. 
County parent-teacher associations have set up 
community centers for canning. At the Food Clinic 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, under the direction of 
Mrs. Eloise Trescher, dietitian, an average of 9000 
patients yearly are given instruction in both normal 
and therapeutic diets, and much educational mate- 
rial is being distributed and fine nutrition exhibits 
are displayed. The Maryland Academy of Sci- 


1 Copies may be obtained from Mrs. Wright, care of 
Safeway Stores, Oakland, California. 

2 Obtainable at $2 per thousand in lots of 1000 or more, 
from the Baltimore City Department of Home Economics 
Education. 
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ences, directed by Dr. J. Wallace Page, former asso- 
ciate of Dr. H. C. Sherman, has been featuring a 
nutrition column in the official publication of the 
Academy. Films are made available by this group 
also and in a radio program, ‘‘Quiz the Scientist,”’ 
sponsored by the Academy, many questions regard- 
ing nutrition are discussed. A consumers’ center 
has been set up in the Enoch Pratt Library, Balti- 
more, in which nutrition classes and exhibits are 
held. The Maryland State and County Depart- 
ments of Health have fostered refresher courses, 
instruction to patients as needed, and an extensive 
nutrition education program under the direction of 
Marian Waters. Attendance at nutrition classes 
has been obligatory for all social workers attached 
to the Department of Public Welfare, and the Family 
Welfare Association has been conducting classes for 
volunteers and for low-income housewives. Martha 
Ross Temple has been teaching nutrition via radio 
over WFBR. Under the direction of the Nutrition 
Committee of the Maryland Council for Defense, 
headed by Marie Mount, former chairman of the 
Legislative. Committee of the American Dietetic 


Association, an outline was compiled for use in ob- - 


taining information on health conditions in Mary- 
land counties, covering such questions as the 
amount of milk produced in each county, the num- 
ber of stores stocking certain foods, use of surplus 
commodities, number of studies which had been 
made on food habits, health and nutrition data on 
different age groups, and nutrition programs cur- 
rently in effect. 

As to future efforts, the need for more help on the 
part of dietitians and nutritionists is certainly not 
decreasing, and the following statement (unsigned), 
incorporated in the report from the Bay Section of 
the California Dietetic Association, suggests what 
may be one of the primary needs throughout the 
country: “The biggest demand is for teachers... 
teachers willing and able to present usable nutrition 
knowledge to the layman in simple practical style 

. teachers willing to assume responsibilities for 
classes, demonstrations, organization outside of 
their regular work ...teachers willing to teach 
where and when the Red Cross or the County Nutri- 
tion Councils specify.” 


WARTIME FOOD CHART 


Many attempts have been made to depict in 
simplified, usable form by means of charts the food 
requirements of different age groups together with 
practical directions for supplying them. One of 
the best and most complete charts of this type which 
has come to our attention is that entitled ‘‘How to 
Serve Your Country at the Table,’’ prepared by 
Collier’s in cooperation with the Ellen H. Richards 
Institute at the Pennsylvania State College. 

The coloring and layout of the chart show evidence 
of professional experience in layout and an apprecia- 
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tion of the value of good technique in respect to 
attracting attention, and the placing of various 
items according to their importance and for ease in 
reading. The psychological approach is good also 
in that anyone can find his own classification and 
determine almost at a glance his own nutritional 
needs. For example, a moderately active woman 
(defined as one whose housework, nursing or light 
factory work keeps her on her feet and fairly active 
most of the day) can, by running her eves across the 
chart, learn how much of each of the food groups she 
requires—13 pints milk daily; 4 eggs a week; 7 
to 8 servings of meat, poultry, and fish, totalling 
2 Ib. 8 oz. a week; 5 oz. dried beans, peas, or nuts, 
per week; and 1 to 2 servings daily of vellow and 
leafy green vegetables, ete. At the extreme right 
of the chart she will find a sample day’s menu 
showing how these requirements may be _ incor- 
porated in meals of moderate cost. 

There are seventeen different classifications by 
age and sex. Food requirements are based on 
allowances of nutrients for these groups as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Food and Nutrition 
of the National Research Council and on suggestions 
by the Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

At the top of each food group column is a picture 
of the foods in that group and a brief description of 
the relative values of these foods and their salient 
points in terms of nutritive importance in the diet. 
For instance, under the picture of yellow and leafy 
green vegetables is the statement, ‘‘The vellow vege- 
tables provide vitamin A; the green some of every 
known nutrient.”” The column for potatoes is 
headed by this pertinent declaration, ‘‘An inexpen- 
sive energy-producing food. Not fattening unless 
added to an already adequate diet. For most flavor 
and minerals, cook and eat them in their skins or 
peeled thin.” 

This chart, it is believed, would be of especial value 
for display in industrial plants, offices, and schools 
where it cannot fail to accomplish to some extent 
the purpose for which all such graphic representa- 
tions are intended; namely, the elevation of the 
nutritional status of those who view them. 


a oe 


THE ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN “DAIRY BEVERAGES” 
VELMA CLARK, M.S., AND MARGARET A. OHLSON, PH.D.! 

Numerous citrus fruit concentrates are used as 
the basis of beverages sold by dairies and other 
distributors and consumed in place of fresh fruit 
juices. Little is known of the concentration of 


1 Department of Foods and Nutrition, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 
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ascorbic acid in these products ‘and, since many 
people use them as a dietary source of this nutrient, 
such information is timely. 

A series of so-called dairy beverages have been 
tested by this laboratory. Samples of seven orange 
concentrates used by dairies in Lowa in preparing 
commercial beverages were obtained and each was 
diluted with tap water and granulated sugar ac- 
cording to the directions provided on the label and 
titrated immediately for ascorbic acid. Samples 
of the diluted beverages were then stored at room 
temperature and tested after 24 hours. Certain 
samples were retested at 48 hours and in two cases 
the concentrate was stored in the refrigerator and a 
fresh dilution made at the end of 96 and 504 hours. 

Two brands of prepared orange beverage and one 
each of grapefruit and tomato were purchased on 
the open market and also tested for vitamin C. 
The ascorbic acid values of the juice of 3 samples of 
Sunkist navel oranges purchased locally in February 
are reported for comparison. 

All samples were titrated with 2,6-dichlorophenol- 
indophenol by the method described by Murlin and 
KXing.2 The dye was standardized by the method of 
Menaker and Guerrant.* 

The results are presented in table 1. Two of the 
dairy orange concentrates approached fresh orange 
juice values for ascorbic acid when tested im- 
mediately after opening and diluting the product. 
In fact, concentrates 1 and 2 would equal the as- 
corbie acid value of a composite sample of orange 
juice as the oranges used for comparison were of a 
variety known to have high values of vitamin C per 
cubic centimeter of juice. However, both products 
lost. titre rapidly on storage and, since the com- 
mercial practice is to sell the diluted beverage at an 
undetermined time after preparation, the product 
which is consumed by the customer probably has 
lost a considerable amount of the vitamin. This 
supposition is supported by the fact that only one 
of the prepared beverages tested would make a 
real contribution to the day’s requirement of vita- 
min C. For example, 6 to 7 ounces of prepared 
dairy concentrate No. 1 would give about half of 
the ascorbic acid recommended by the Committee 
on Food and Nutrition of the National Research 
Council for an adult man per day. However, the 
juice of one average-sized navel orange would yield 
once and a half to twice as much ascorbic acid as the 
diluted orange concentrate and would cost less 
than the ten cents expended for a 6-ounce container 
of beverage. Incidentally, the flavor of the product 
was much less acceptable than that of freshly pre- 
pared orange juice. 

2? Murlin, R. R., and King, C. G.: Metaphosphorie acid 
in the extraction and titration of vitamin C. J. Biol. Chem. 
116: 409, 1936. 

3’ Menaker, M. H., and Guerrant, N. B.: Standardization 


of 2,6-dichlorophenol-indophenol—an improved method. 
J. Indust. and Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 10: 25, 1938. 
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Storage of diluted dairy concentrates for a second 
24-hour period did not result in further loss of 
ascorbic acid to any great degree. Orange concen- 
trate No. 1 (diluted) dropped from 0.24 to 0.22 mg. 
ascorbic acid per cubic centimeter and concentrate 
No. 2 from 0.30 to 0.25 mg. Similar losses were 
noted in the undiluted concentrate which was stored 
in the refrigerator in the original container, covered 
but not sealed. A fresh dilution of concentrate 
No. 1, made after 96 hours in the refrigerator, vielded 
only 0.30 mg. ascorbic acid per cubic centimeter in 
contrast to 0.54 mg. in the original solution, but 
another dilution made at the end of 504 hours 
showed no further change. Thus it would seem 
that there is rapid deterioration after the product 


TABLE 1 
Ascorbic acid content of fresh orange juice and certain 
commercial beverages 


MG. ASCORBIC ACID 
PER Cc. 


Stored for 


PRODUCT 
24 hrs. 


Refrig- Room 
erator temp. 


Juice Sunkist orange No. 1...... 77 0.63 
. oan Ts ; 7 | 0.71 
* Sn ares ‘ 0.67 


“é <“ ‘ 


Dairy concentrate* No. 


“Fruit Beverage”’ 
Orange No. 1 oF 
See ae .00 
Grapefruit .08 0.02 
Tomato... .00 


* All concentrates were tested as diluted beverage- 
Directions provided on the can were followed in each case- 


is opened but, after the first drop in vitamin value, 
further losses occur slowly and only over consider- 
able time periods. One might question whether 
concentrates No. 3 to 7, inclusive, had not sustained 
major vitamin C loss during the process of concen- 
tration, preservation and storage, assuming that 
fresh orange juice formed the basis of each product. 

Data of this kind should make one skeptical of the 
sales claims for fruit concentrates unless supported 
by evidence of the vitamin C value of the product as 
delivered. If a product of known ascorbie acid 
value can be secured, serving practices should be 
adjusted so that the entire contents of a can are 
diluted and the resulting beverage consumed as 
soon as possible. 
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PROTEIN IN THE LOW-COST DIET 
MARY M. CLAYTON, PH.D.' 


The article on “An Experience With Low-Cost 
Diets” by Dr. Whitacre in the May issue of this 
JOURNAL is especially timely, in that it calls atten- 
tion to a number of problems which the dietitian 
must face in planning adequate low-cost meals. 
One of the most important of these is the necessity 
for the provision of protein, satisfactory in quality 
and quantity. As Cuthbertson? states, ““Man can 
adjust himself to vastly varying levels of protein 
intake and the protein may be exclusively animal 
or vegetable in origin or of any intermediate mixture. 
No deleterious effects result from either extreme, 
provided the process of amino-acid supplementation 
is effective and the total protein is adequate.”’ (Italics 
ours.) 

In planning the low-cost diet the tendency is to 
cut down on the amount of animal protein and to 
use more of the inexpensive vegetable proteins, 
such as those of the cereals and legumes. As is 
well known, the total proteins of navy, Lima, and 
adsuki beans, field peas, and lentils are of low nu- 
tritional quality and are inadequate alone to support 
growth.? Those of the soy bean (cooked) and pea- 
nut are of higher biological value, but many people 
find the flavor of the soy bean objectionable and 
do not use peanuts in the diet to any great extent. 
If more information were available concerning the 
supplementary relationships between vegetable pro- 
teins it would no doubt be possible to combine 
vegetable foods in such a way as to secure a mixture 
of essential amino-acids which would be adequate 
for both maintenance and growth. Such relation- 
ships are known to exist between the proteins of the 
legume seeds and corn;* also between those of peas 
and wheat or rye.’ 

On the other hand, many supplementary rela- 
tionships are known to exist between animal and 
vegetable proteins.4® Among them can be men- 
tioned the following: milk and maize; white flour 
and milk, eggs, veal, and beef; cereal proteins and 
kidney, liver, and muscle proteins; legumes and 
milk; soy-bean curd and egg. Therefore, until 
more research is done on the vegetable proteins it 
would seem desirable, when possible, to supply one- 
half or more of the protein requirement of the adult 
and two-thirds of that of the child in the form of 
animal protein. In order to supply one-half of a 
70 gm. protein allowance for the adult this would 


1 Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono, Maine. 

? Cuthbertson: Nutrition Abstr. & Rev. 10: 1, 1940. 
Editorial, J. Am. Dietet. A. 16: 906, 1940. 

8’ Jones: Food and Life. Yearbook of Agriculture. 
p. 180, 1939. 

4 Boas Fixsen: Nutrition Abstr. & Rev. 4: 447, 1935. 

5 Basu and Haldar: J. Indian Chem. Soc. 16: 209, 1939. 
Nutrition Abstr. & Rev. 9: 968, 1940. 

6 Cheng, Li, and Lan. Chinese J. Physiol. 16: 83, 1941. 
Nutrition Abstr. & Rev. 11: 80, 1941. 
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mean, for example, the provision of 3 cups skim 
milk and 3 oz. pork shoulder. These two foods 
would also supply 1.7 mg. riboflavin and 8.0 mg. 
niacin. Two-thirds of a 70 gm. allowance for the 
child could be supplied by 1 qt. skim milk, 3 oz. 
pork shoulder, and 1 egg. These foods would 
supply 2.4 mg. riboflavin and 8.6 mg. niacin. The 
remaining proteins for both the child and adult 
could be easily supplied by the inexpensive legumes, 
cereals, vegetables, and nuts. 

In the studies reported by Dr. Whitacre only diets 
No. 1, 2, and 7 contained 35 gm. or more of animal 
protein. These same diets met the requirements 
for riboflavin for a moderately active woman. Nia- 
cin figures are not given in the tables but unless 
sufficient meat, for example, is used it would be dif- 
ficult to secure enough of this vitamin. More diet 
studies are needed which would apply to both adults 
and children, in which protein, adequate in quality 
and quantity, and other dietary essentials are pro- 
vided at minimum cost. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE, 1941-42! 


KATHARINE BROWN 


In accordance with the accepted procedure of the 
Nominating Committee all members of the Execu- 
tive Board, past presidents and members of the 
House of Delegates of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, and presidents of affiliated state and local 
associations were requested to submit suggestions 
for candidates. Of the 149 members to whom 
letters were sent, only 77 replied. Since these in- 
dividuals were asked to consult other members, it 
was believed that we had a fair representation upon 
which to base our work. It seems regrettable, 
however, that more members did not avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to express their opinions. 

The Committee reviewed the names submitted, 
keeping in mind the following: (1) familiarity with 
and participation in Association activities; (2) 
representation of the wide variety of professional 
interests of the membership; and (3) regional dis- 
tribution.2 After careful consideration, the nomi- 
nees were approached for permission to place their 
names on the ballot. 

The Committee, therefore, has the honor of pre- 
senting the following ballot® for your acceptance: 
President-Elect, Nell Clausen; Secretary, Marie L. 
Hines and Bessie Brooks West. Nominating Com- 
mittee: Margaret M. Edwards, North Carolina; 
Emma L. Feeney, New York; Fern Gleiser, Iowa; 
Estelle Nesbitt, Indiana; Lillian B. Storms, Mich- 


1 Members of the Committee are Ella M. Eck, Kathleen 
M. Lewis, Doris H. Tisdale, E. Neige Todhunter, and 
Katharine Brown, chairman. 

2 J. Am. Dietet. A., 18: 99, 1942. 

3 Editor’s Note: See p. 555 of this JourNnaL, June-July 
1940, for reference to the Constitution concerning the 
method by which other nominations may be made. 
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igan; Celia P. Swecker, South Carolina; Lucile Waite, 
California; and Ruth L. White, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
NOMINEES, 1942-43 


For President-Elect: Nell Clausen, B.S., Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; student 
dietitian, Bellevue Hospital, New York. Positions 
held: teacher of home economics, high school; 
dietitian, Bellevue Hospital (New York), Homeo- 
pathic Hospital (Newark), and Walter Reed Hos- 
pital; part owner and operator, The Diet Shop, Min- 
eral Wells, Texas; since 1925, director, Dietary 
Department, Milwaukee Children’s Hospital and 
Convalescent Home. Publications: articles in 
American Journal of Nursing, Archives of Pediatrics, 
Hospital Management, Modern Hospital, Wisconsin 
Dietitian, local newspapers and this JOURNAL. 
Professional activities: Past vice-president, chairman 
of the House of Delegates, chairman of Revisions, 
Library, and Convention, and member of the Nom- 
inating Committee, American Dietetic Association. 
Past president, chairman of Exhibits, and of Com- 
mittee for the Promotion of Nutrition Education in 
the Schools, Wisconsin Dietetic Association, and 
advertising manager, Wisconsin Dietitian; past 
president and chairman of Revisions, Milwaukee 
Dietetic Association. Member, Nutrition Committee, 
Central Council of Relief Giving Agencies, Milwau- 
kee; Child Care Committee, Shorewood Opportunity 
School; Nutrition Committee, Milwaukee County 
Council of Defense; Advisory Committee, Institute 
of Nutrition, Milwaukee Children’s Hospital; and 
Wisconsin Council of Food Distribution. 

lor Secretary: Marie L. Hines, A.B. and BS., 
Western Reserve University, and M.A., Columbia 
University. Positions held: teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Willson Junior High School, Cleveland; 
instructor in institution management and consulting 
dietitian, Western Reserve University; since 1930, 
director of dietetics, University Hospitals, Cleveland. 
Publications: articles in Modern Hospital. Pro- 
fessional activities: Chairman, subcommittee, Pro- 
fessional Education Section, American Dietetic 
Association. Chairman, Nutrition Committee, 
Cleveland Health Council, and Dietary Committee, 
Cleveland Hospital Council. Member, Committee 
on Nutrition in Industry (Cleveland), Committee 
on Graduate Education in Public Health Nutrition 
of Western Reserve University, Committee on 
Organizing Canteen Courses in Cleveland, Nutrition 
Committee of the Cleveland Welfare Federation 
and Civilian Defense, Committee on Maternal 
Health of the Children’s Bureau, and Ohio State 
Nutrition Committee. 

For Secretary: Bessie Brooks West, A.B. and 
M.A., University of California. Positions held: 
instructor, institution management, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Home Economics 
Department of the University of Hawaii, and insti- 
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tution administration, University of Washington; 
since 1928, head, Department of Institutional Man- 
agement, Kansas State College. Publications: 
co-author, Food Service in Institutions and Food for 
Fifty. Professional activities: chairman, Profes- 
sional Education Section, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation; president, Kansas Dietetic Association; 
chairman, Department of Home Economics in 
Institution Administration, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


Nominating Committee 


Margaret M. Edwards, B.S., Montana State Col- 
lege, and M.A., Columbia University. Positions 
held: teacher of home economics, public schools, 
Montana; tea room manager, Florida; dietitian 
and assistant professor, Florida State College for 
Women; dietitian, base hospitals, World War I; 
associate professor of education, Kansas State 
College, and part-time state supervisor of home 
economics education; state supervisor of home 
economics education, North Carolina; staff associate, 
American Child Health Association, New York 
City; director, School of Home Economics, Alabama 
College. Present position: head, Department of 
Home Economics, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina. 

Emma L. Feeney, B.A., Middlebury College, 
Vermont, and M.A., Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Positions held: instructor, high school 
and State Normal College, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. Present position: head instructor in nutrition 
and supervisor of foods and science courses, Pratt 
Institute. 

Fern W. Gleiser, B.S., University of Washington, 
and M.S., Teachers Colleze, Columbia University. 
Positions held: assistant manager, University of 
Washington Commons; assistant director of resi- 
dence halls and instructor, institution management, 
Oregon State College; instructor, institution man- 
agement, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
associate professor and head, institution manage- 
ment, Drexel Institute. Present position: professor 
and head, institution management, Iowa State 
College. 

Estelle Nesbitt, B.A., University of Illinois. 
Student dietitian, Johns Hopkins Hospital. Posi- 
tions held: assistant dietitian, Iowa State Univer- 
sity Hospital; dietitian, Children’s Orthopedic 
Hospital, Seattle; chief dietitian, Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium (Chicago), Neuropsychiatric 
Institute and Hospital (Hartford, Connecticut) and 
Peiping Union Medical College. Present position: 
nutrition consultant, Indiana State Board of Health. 

Lillian B. Storms, B.S., Iowa State College; M.S. 
and Ph.D., Columbia University. Positions held: 
instructor, organic and physiological chemistry, 
Iowa State College; assistant professor, Department 
of Home Science, University of Otago, Dunedin, 
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New Zealand. Present position: nutritionist in 
charge of research, Gerber Products Company, 
Fremont, Michigan. 

Celia P. Swecker, B.S., Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. Graduate study: George Washing- 
ton University; Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina; student dietitian, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Positions held: teacher of home eco- 
nomics, high school; county home demonstration 
agent, Orange County, Virginia; assistant, diet 
therapy, Johns Hopkins Hospital; chief dietitian, 
University of Virginia Hospital, Retreat Hospital 
(Richmond), and Rex Hospital, Raleigh. Present 
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Student dietitian, Alameda County Hospital, Oak- 
land, California. Positions held: chief dietitian, 
Fairmont Hospital, Alameda County; executive 
dietitian, Alameda County Hospital. Present. posi- 
tion: director of dietetics, The California Hospital, 
Los Angeles. 

Ruth L. White, B.S., Simmons College. Gradu- 
ate study: University of Chicago; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Boston University School 
of Education; Boston Dispensary Food Clinic. 
Positions held: dietitian, Family Welfare Society, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts; nutrition supervisor, 
Community Health Association, Boston. Present 


position: dietitian and director of cafeterias, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. 
Lucile Waite, Ed.B., University of California. 


positions: chief, Nutrition Department, Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary, Boston; special instructor in 
nutrition, Simmons College, Boston. 


Milk as a Preventive of Lead Poisoning 


Few physicians will gainsay an advantage from the consumption of 
milk by workmen exposed to lead, not so much because milk has any 
specific action in preventing lead poisoning but because it is an excellent 
supplementary dietary agent. While lead poisoning may arise with 
less frequency among workers exposed to lead who are supplied with 
milk, it may not be regarded as a specific preventive agent against lead 
poisoning. Supporters of a high daily milk intake point out that the 
calcium thus provided tends to immobilize the lead in bony structures, 
thus saving the body against its action. Antagonists believe that, even 
though this is true, any such calcium promoted storage merely defers the 
evil day when for other reasons the lead in larger quantities will be mobil- 
ized from body tissues in the blood stream and clinical lead poisoning 
will arise. There appear to be good reasons for stating that the use of 
milk for lead workers is most commendable, but not as the keystone of a 
program for the prevention of lead poisoning.—Quertes and Minor Notes: 
J. A. M.A., 119: 115, 1942. 


Heredity vs. Environment 


In the breeding of animals, heredity, the inheritance of potentialities, 
traits, and other characteristics, as well as nutrition and environment, 
are taken seriously into consideration. No such measures have been 
undertaken in the same systematic manner in the breeding, nutrition, 
and rearing of children. Indeed there is a tendency to study infant 
nutrition from the standpoint of foods alone, and not to include environ- 
mental stimuli, to overemphasize certain foods and their characteristics, 
to feed infants and children in groups rather than individually, and to 
follow blindly inconclusive theories and inexperienced leaders rather than 
to work out nutritional problems from research and observation.—Scott, 
G. D.: Heredity, Food, and Environment in the Nutrition of Infants and 
Children. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 1942. 

















By May B. 
Van Arsdale and Ruth Parrish Casa Emellos, with an In- 


Our Candy Recipes and Other Confections. 


New York: M. Barrows 
Illustrated. Pp. 188. 


troduction by Natalie K. Fitch. 
and Company, Inc., 1941. Cloth. 
Price $2. 

It is unfortunate that the publication of this book pre- 
ceded by only a few months the wartime sugar rationing, 
for it contains a host of tempting recipes which are hard to 
resist. The book is designed for use in cookery courses as 
well as in the home and elaborate types of commercial can- 
dies have been omitted. The introduction by Miss Fitch 
gives a practical yet scientific explanation of what happens 
to sugar at various temperatures. A similar explanation 
in popular form is included in the first chapter, followed by 
chapters on utensils and ingredients. Candy recipes, all 
of which have been thoroughly tested at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, are arranged according to hard and 
soft varieties and various other classifications, topped off 
with ingenious suggestions for packing an attractive candy 
box. Final chapters give general and specific directions 
for making frostings, Syrups, and refrigerator ice creams. 
As it happens, enough of the latter and of the candy recipes 
call for little or no sugar so that the book is useful even 
under present conditions and the remainder are certainly 
worth holding until after the war and the return of unra- 
tioned sugar supplies. 


Family Nutrition. Prepared by a Committee of the 
Philadelphia Child Health Society. Paper. Pp. 106. 
Distributed by the Personal Finance Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

This monograph, ‘prepared so that the American people 
may have a better understanding of the uses and_ possi- 
bilities of our wealth in foodstuffs,” is based in part on 
published findings from the Pennsylvania studies on the 
dietary habits and nutritional well-being of people of all 
walks of life, as well as other studies in this field throughout 
the country. The committee responsible for its preparation 
includes: Drs. Rachel M. Winlock, Emerson R. Sausser, 
Joseph Stokes, Jr., James J. Waygood and Pauline Beery 
Mack, and Mrs. Anna de Planter Bowes. 

The first chapter, which is a plea as well as a promise for 
an improved nutritional status for all classes of people, 
states the purposes of the bulletin as follows: to show how 
samples of human beings who work in factories, in offices, 
in the home, as well as children... are being measured 
for their nutritional well-being; to discuss the nutrients 
which are needed by a human being, in terms of the func- 
tions of these nutrients; to describe the contribution which 
the major items of foods make in supplying the needed 
nutrients; to answer some of the questions frequently asked 
about appetites and feeding problems; to discuss some of 
the phases of nutrition in relation to resistance to common 
diseases; and to discuss how people in different income 
groups may still make good dietary selections, even though 
their purchasing power is low. 

Unlike many other releases of this type, this work is a 
scholarly presentation of new as well as old material, ap- 








pealing to the intelligence of people who are interested in 
knowing why they must follow the nutritional standards, 
and will be exceedingly useful to teachers, adult group 
leaders, welfare agencies, civic and social club leaders. 
References to the literature are plentiful, also tables and 
photographic illustrations. The chapter entitled ‘‘Bal- 
anced Diets and Balanced Budgets” is especially complete, 
and includes a food plan for a day, followed by menus fora 
week for children of different age groups and for expectant 
mothers, together with general suggestions about between- 
meal snacks, care of teeth, and special foods for special 
needs. A week’s meals for families of different low-income 
levels are also given, with directions for ascertaining quan- 
tities of major items required for various members of the 
family. The almost perfect answer to the excuse that ade- 
quate nutrition is not possible at low-income levels is em- 
bodied in this key-note statement of the authors: “It is 
possible to a considerable extent to increase our food pur- 
chasing power by using great care in the selections which 
are made so that no food which is bought will be a dead- 
head, but will make a distinct contribution to the day’s 
dietary requirements in as Many Ways as possible.”’ 


American Pocket Medical Dictionary. Edited by W. A. 
Newman Dorland, A.M., M.D. Seventeenth edition. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1942. Leather. 
Pp. 1037. Price $2.50. 

This small volume, containing the pronunciation and 
definition of all the principal terms used in medicine, sur- 
gery, dentistry, veterinary medicine, nursing and kindred 
sciences, is the outcome of a need for a pocket dictionary 
which, though handy in size, should be so full and complete 
as to supply the wants of the practising physician no less 
than those of the student of medicine. It is not expected 
to replace the larger dictionaries indispensable to 2 thor- 
ough understanding of the language of medicine, but it 
does incorporate the possibilities of the pocket lexicon to a 
degree not hitherto attained. Of necessity the definitions 
of terms are brief but the endeavor has been to make them 
clear, adequate, and to the point. The order of arrange- 
ment of matter is strictly alphabetical; for instance, in 
cases of a phrase consisting of a noun and qualifying ad- 
jective, the definition will usually be found under the 
noun, under which all the phrases containing that noun 
have been grouped. A considerable amount of matter has 
been inserted in tabular form which should prove of value 
to students in preparing for examinations, besides serving 
to group correlated facts in convenient form for quick 
consultation. 


Nursing Care of Communicable Diseases. By Mary 
Elizabeth Pillsbury, B.S., R.N., M.A., with a Chapter on 
Fungus Diseases by Grace Maguire Swanner, M.D. Jean 
Broadhurst, Ph.D., Science Adviser. Sixth edition, re- 


vised. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 604. Price $3. 


In the revision of this widely recognized standard text- 


book, previous editions of which have been reviewed in this 
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JOURNAL, the author has carefully re-examined the entire 
text, adding to and changing the data wherever necessary 
in order to include the latest information available. Par- 
ticularly important is the addition of new material on 
chemotherapy; the latest information on syphilis, bacillary 
dysentery and rheumatic fever; as well as recent charts, 
new illustrations, and revised and current references. 

Some difference in the organization of the material has 
been noted. In the present edition, Part I follows the 
procedure suggested in the 1937 Curriculum Guide for 
Schools of Nursing by presenting a groundwork in micro- 
biology and in community problems of disease prevention 
and control. Part II presents each disease alphabetically, 
including a discussion of medical aspects from the in- 
dividual and community points of view, and nursing care, 
including diet. As before, throughout the book stress is 
laid on the nurse as a teacher of health, and emphasis placed 
on the importance of everyday habits of cleanliness in any 
program for the prevention and control of the spread of 
disease. The appendix contains references listed by dis- 
eases, and charts showing organization of the U. 8S. Public 
Health Service and the New York State Department of 
Health requirements for communicable diseases are ‘‘tipped 
in’”’ the chapter on public control. 


Communicable Disease Nursing. By Theresa I. Lynch, 
R.N., Ed. D. St. Louis. The C. V. Mosby Company, 1942. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 678. Price $3.75. 

According to the author’s statement in the preface, this 
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pitals and endeavors to simplify the general instruction 
with a view to usefulness to student and instructor. In 
addition to presenting the technical phases of communicable 
disease nursing, the text attempts to show the part the nurse 
may play in the community by aiding in the prevention and 
control of communicable diseases. The subject matter 
includes diseases suggested for study in the Curriculum 
Guide for Schools of Nursing and also most of those listed 
in the brochure, The Control of Communicable Diseases. 

Part I covers historical aspects and general orientation 
to communicable disease nursing, including a detailed chap- 
ter on medical asepsis with 88 carefully posed photographs 
showing step-by-step procedures for gown technique, taking 
temperature, and disposal of linen. Parts II, III, and IV 
describe the medical aspects and nursing care of com- 
municable diseases, which are listed under three classi- 
fications according to how they are spread, with the excep- 
tion of tuberculosis and venereal diseases which have 
separate chapters. Part V treats the home care of com- 
municable diseases and includes a chapter on opportunities 
for nurses with communicable disease experience. In 
the appendix a few unusual diseases not treated in the text 
are briefly described and care is suggested. The appendix 
also includes the chart issued by the New York State De- 
pariment of Health on requirements for communicable 
diseases; nursing procedure; a model plan for nursing care; 
and: glossary. All in all, the book is very complete and 
should be of much value as a text for nurses in training and 
as a manual for graduates and others engaged in public 


book is intended for use in courses on the subject in hos- health work. 


The Importance of Dried Foodstuffs 


In a series of lectures on planned nutrition in wartime, Prof. J. C. 
Drummond called attention to the importance of dried foodstuffs. Re- 
cently the Low Temperature Research Station at Cambridge produced 
experimental batches of dried vegetables containing about 80 per cent of 
the original vitamin content of the fresh vegetable. The vitamin loss from 
exposure to air had been prevented by packing the dried product in an 
inert gas. Thus dried vegetables could be kept indefinitely at the full 
vitamin value of the material as put in the container. In the case of meat 
the Cambridge experiments resulted in a product which, on addition of 
water, was reconstituted so as to be practically indistinguishable from a 
cooked mincemeat and usable in the form of rissoles and the like. The 
product also maintained its character for several years when kept in a gas 
pack and was a great advance on anything heretofore produced as dried 
meat. A combination of dried vegetables and meat in the form of powder 
has also been produced and on addition of hot water gives a palatable soup. 
Professor Drummond thinks that the drying of foodstuffs will become as 
important as the canning industry has been during the last thirty years. 
The dried product, when reconstituted, is similar in palatability to the 
fresh material, while the vitamin content and other materials specially 
valuable in wartime nutrition are preserved.—Foreign Letters: J. A. M.A., 


119: 577, 1942. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 9, April 1942 
*Portal cirrhosis with ascites: An analysis of 200 cases with special reference 
to prognosis and treatment. R.G. Fleming and A. M. Snell.—p. 115. 
* A self regulatory duodenal mechanism for gastric acid control and an expla- 
nation for the pathologic gastric physiology in uncomplicated duodenal 
ulcer. H. Shay, J. Gershon-Cohen and 8S. 8S. Fels.—p. 124. 


Cirrhosis. Alcohol was the most frequently encountered 
contributing etiologic factor in 200 cases of portal cirrhosis 
with ascites, in 51% of which the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages had been excessive. Satisfactory results were 
obtained in 30.7% of the patients who received a high-car- 
bohydrate diet and diuretic agents, as compared to excel- 
lent results for 44% who received a high-carbohydrate, high- 
vegetable protein diet and large doses of vitamins. 

Gastric Acid Control. There is a mechanism in the nor- 
mal duodenum which is brought into play by a concentra- 
tion of acid peculiar to the individual, which, for any meal, 
is represented by the peak of free acidity reached after the 
particular meal. When this acid concentration reaches 
the duodenum a mechanism is activated that depresses 
gastric secretion and is responsible for the descending limb 
of the normal gastric curve. In the failure of the normal 
response of such a mechanism lies the explanation for the 
high-acid, extra-gastric curve seen in duodenal ulcer. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 


Vol. 68, April 1942 
* Pancreatic enzymes in the duodenal juice in the celiac syndrome. D. H. 
Andersen.—p. 643. 


* Diabetic dwarfism. R. Wagner, P. White and I. Bogan.—p. 667. 


Pancreatic Enzymes. Fifteen infants presenting the 
clinical picture of pancreatic deficiency showed minimal 
amounts of pancreatic enzymes in the duodenal juice. 
This depression of pancreatic function probably repre- 
sented a specific example of the depression of function of the 
organism as a whole, but may well contribute a component 
to the clinical picture. The increase in bulk and the ex- 
cess fat in the stools of 2 of these infants lend support to 
this view. 

Diabetic Dwarfism. The constitution of the diabetic 
child is somewhat different from that of the nondiabetic as 
was shown in the comparison of 200 diabetic children with 
159 nondiabetics. In spite of the fact that overheight is 
characteristic of juvenile diabetes at the onset, 5 to 10% 
of the diabetie children become stunted. Enlargement of 
the liver, pyorrhea (but not dental caries), sexual retarda- 
tion, and functional systolic heart murmurs occur more 
frequently in the diabetie group. 


Contributed by Colleen Cox Hambleton, Food Utilization 
Division, Bureau of Home Economies, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland; and Quindara Oliver 
Dodge, School of Home Economies, Simmons College, and 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 
Vol. 203, April 1942 


* Hemoglobin and plasma proteins: their production, utilization and inter- 
relation. G. H. Whipple.—p. 477. 

* Studies of the B vitamins in the human subject. 
ment for thiamine; some factors influencing its utilization and excretion. 
K. O. Elsom, J. G. Reinhold, J. T. Nicholson and C. Chornock.—p. 569. 


V. The normal require- 


Hemoglobin and Plasma Proteins. Hemoglobin pro- 
duction in anemia can be controlled by diet. Iron and 
protein stores or intake are the essential factors. The most 
important diet factors are cooked or raw liver, kidney, 
pancreas, prunes, apricots, and peaches. Hemoglobin in 
its production may draw on the plasma protein; the body 
guards jealously the fabrication of hemoglobin and, given 
a real need for both plasma protein and hemoglobin, the 
protein flow favors hemoglobin, which is produced in more 
abundance than plasma protein. 

B-Vitamins. Six women served as subjects for deter- 
mination of the daily requirement for thiamin. Of these 
normal subjects who received adequate doses of thiamin as 
calculated by the Cowgill formula, 3 developed a deficiency. 
The minimal adequate intake was 651 micrograms per day 
with a thiamin-calorie ratio of about 0.35. The amount of 
thiamin excreted varied directly with the magnitude of 
intake. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
NATION’S HEALTH 


Vol. 32, April 1942 


* The functioning school lunch. M. Koehne.—p. 369. 

Workers’ health education. E. G. Pritchard.—p. 395. 

* A nutrition survey of a small North Carolina community. 
p. 406. 


D. F. Milam.— 


School Lunch. Methods for developing policies under 
which school lunchrooms should be operated are discussed. 
The simple plate lunch or the plate lunch special has many 
advantages, especially for young children. Suggestions 
are offered for making the lunchroom and the noon lunch 
eaten by the children an integral and vital part of the school 
health education program. 

Nutritional Survey. The nutritional status of a small 
North Carolina mill community was surveyed with special 


reference to the amount cf preclinical food deficiency pres- 
There was a surprisingly low vitamin C level in the 


ent. 
blood in the spring, with very little seurvy present. In the 
fall this level was much higher and within normal limits. 
Six cases of mild scurvy and one of acute rickets were diag- 
nosed. Subnormal intake was also noted for vitamins A 
B, and riboflavin, calcium, and iron. Blood levels were 
slightly subnormal in vitamin A and hemoglobin. The 
community, in general, was considered to be moderately 
malnourished. 
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ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 
Vol. 16, April 1942 
*The emotional component of the ulcer susceptible constitution. G 

Draper.—p. 633 
* A theory explaining the local mechanism for gastric motor and secretory 

control and the alteration of these functions in uncomplicated duodenal 

uleer. H. Shay, J. Gershon-Cohen and 8. 8. Fels.—p. 772 

Ulcer. The views expressed in this paper lead to a re- 
orientation of the present routine management of the pep- 
tic uleer problem. ‘‘ ‘Tis not the stomach but the man 
who’s ill.’”?, Minimal emphasis should be placed on ‘‘in- 
fant’? feeding and maximal on the establishment of adult 
fare, even at the cost of slight discomfort. Peptic ulcer 
may turn out to be one of those widespread human afflic- 
tions which can be controlled to a considerable extent by 
popular education directed at prevention through under- 
standing. 

Duodenal Ulcer. These studies present data which 
place in a single disturbed mechanism an adequate ex- 
planation for all of the abnormal gastric phenomena seen 
in duodenal ulcer. The writers believe that the normal 
duodenum houses a mechanism which is activated by gas- 
tric hydrochloric acid (intrinsie activation) when it reaches 
the duodenum in proper concentration. This mechanism 
is responsible for the ‘‘local factors’? controlling both gas- 
tric emptying and gastric secretion. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 69, April 1942 
* Renal lesions following the intravenous injection of a hypertonic solution of 
sucrose. R.H. Rigdon and E. S. Cardwell.—p. 670 


Sucrose Injection. A group of 16 clinical cases in which 
a hypertonic solution of sucrose was given intravenously 
is reported. Dehydration and the quantity of sucrose ad- 
ministered are important factors in determining whether 
or not renal lesions will occur after the intravenous injec- 
tion of sucrose. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 
Vol. 59, April 1942 
* Clinical observations on the feeding of high protein mixtures to premature 
infants. R. Hanna.—p. 236. 
* The premature infant. Part IV. M. Gleich.—p. 241 


High Protein Mixtures for Infants. The standard feed- 
ings of two groups of premature infants were altered by 
the addition of a high-protein, low-fat, low-lactose pow- 
dered milk to the breast milk or formula. Case histories of 
14 babies are given in brief. 

Premature Infant. Instructions for mothers of prema- 
ture infants, including diet sheets for the first 8 months, 
are given in detail. Case histories of a few premature 
infants are presented. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 4240, April 11, 1942 


* Insulin treatment of neurodermatitis.—p. 470. 


Insulin Treatment of Neurodermatitis. For years ec- 
zema has been supposed to be connected in some vague 
way with carbohydrate metabolism. One of the most popu 
lar therapeutic restrictions has been the elimination of 
sugar from the diet. Five patients in a sanatorium for 
mental disorders were suffering from eczema. All 5 re 
acted favorably to short courses of insulin therapy. The 
skin lesions cleared, and the mental condition improved. 
This method seems worthy of further trial and investiga- 


tion 
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BULLETIN OF JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 


Vol. 70, April 1942 


* The relation between the chemical structure of fats and their ability to 
produce gastric inhibition. H.C. Tidwell and E. 8. Cameron.—p. 362. 


Gastric Inhibition. Experiments on animals and a 
human subject indicate that the gastric inhibitory response 
to fat varies with the chemical composition of the fat. 


CANADIAN PUBLIC HEALTH JOURNAL 


Vol. 33, April 1942 


* Nutrition and child health. E.W.McHenry.—p. 152 


Child Nutrition. Studies of dietaries of Canadian chil- 
dren revealed adequate protein, calories, iron, vitamins 
A and B,; there were deficiencies in vitamins C and Bg. 
A campaign is now needed, not for any particular food, but 
rather for a balanced diet containing all of the essentials in 
adequate amounts. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 118, April 11, 1942 


* The grid for evaluating physical fitness (Wetzel). H. Bruch.—p. 1289. 


Vol. 119, May 2, 1942 
The approximate vitamin requirements of human beings. R. J. Williams.— 
p. 1 
The absorption of vitamin A in tuberculosis. B. B. Breese Jr., E. Watkins 
and A. B. MeCoord.—p. 3 
Histamine in the treatment of Méniére’s syndrome. M. Atkinson.—p. 4. 


Vol. 119, May 9, 1942 
Tests of carbohydrate metabolism in infants. S. Livingston and E. M. 
Bridge.—p. 117. 
Vol. 119, May 16, 1942 
Irradiated ergosterol poisoning. P.A.Tumulty and J. E. Howard.—p. 233. 
The effect of pregnancy on the course of myasthenia gravis. H. R. Viets, 
R.S. Schwab and M. A. B. Brazier.—p. 236. 
Diabetes mellitus in Harlem Hospital Outpatient Department in New 
York. A. Altschul and A. Nathan.—p. 248. 
* Pulmonary tuberculosis among medical students. Current comment.—p. 
266. 


* Improvement of health in twenty-five years. Current comment.—p. 267. 


Physical Fitness. The grid for evaluating physical 
fitness (Wetzel) was applied to 52 children with abnormal 
bodily dimensions. The new method was useful for the 
graphic recording and early recognition of abnormal 
changes in the height-weight relationships. 

Vitamin Ain Tuberculosis. The absorption of vitamin A 
by 29 patients with severe pulmonary tuberculosis and 
variable degrees of intestinal symptoms was tested by 
means of the “vitamin A absorption test.’? The absorption 
of vitamin A by these patients was poorer than that by 
normal persons. Furthermore, the greater the degree of 
weight loss and the more severe the intestinal symptoms, 
the poorer, on the average, was their ability to absorb vita- 
min A. These facts give some experimental basis for the 
clinical teaching that the vitamin content of the diet of the 
patient with tuberculosis should be above the average 
requirement. 

Histamine in Méniére’s Syndrome. Histamine is suit- 
able only for selected cases of Méniére’s syndrome. Only 
by assigning individual cases to their correct group can 
effective treatment be assured. It is on a par with typing 
pneumonia cases for serum treatment. Histamine has two 
effects. The immediate effect is vasodilator, in conse- 
quence of which the drug often gives immediate and some- 
times dramatic relief. Its remote effect, by inducing a 
resistance to its action in the body in the same way in which 
& vaccine produces resistance to the effects of a micro- 
organism, is nil or actually even vasoconstrictor. Hista- 
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mine will not relieve all, or even most cases of Méniére’s 
syndrome. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism. For the recognition of clin- 
ical disturbances in carbohydrate metabolism, the dextrose 
tolerance test has become an accepted procedure. In the 
absence of glycosuria it frequently calls attention to a hid- 
den abnormality. While the test is simple to carry out, 
its interpretation is complex. An unusually high and pro- 
longed curve, so commonly considered to be evidence of a 
‘decreased tolerance,’’ means merely that the sum of the 
rates of disappearance of sugar from the blood (storage 
utilization and excretion) falls short of the rate of absorp- 
tion of the ingested sugar. The opposite may be said of the 
low or flat curve, usually interpreted as evidence of ‘‘in- 
creased tolerance.’’ Little can be inferred concerning the 
adequacy of the specific functions involved. A group of 
normal infants was studied in order to standardize more 
satisfactorily the various tests of carbohydrate metabolism, 
and techniques which can be recommended for children 
under the age of 2 years are listed. 

Ergosterol Poisoning. Massive doses of irradiated ergos- 
terol, at least under certain circumstances, present poten- 
tial danger. In 2 patients evidence of intoxication followed 
the administration of such doses. Circumstances which 
may have contributed to this intoxication were the amount 
of drug given, the vehicle in which the drug was given, the 
calcium content of the diet, the factor of immobilization, 
and the season of the year. The principal damage is 
thought to have occurred in the renal tubular epithelium, 
and was believed to be similar to that found in certain cases 
of sulfonamide nephritis. 

Pregnancy and Myasthenia Gravis. The effect of preg- 
nancy on myasthenia gravis is usually favorable. Most 
patients experience a definite remission in symptoms; 
relapses, if they occur, are mild. Patients on a main- 
tenance dose of prostigmine before pregnancy may ex- 
perience a complete remission during the second and third 
trimesters, and the remission may last 3 to 6 months after 
delivery. Relapses usually occur in the first trimester, 
when the patient may be at her lowest point. Therapeutic 
abortion has not been found necessary, nor is it advised, 
provided the patient can be maintained under prostigmine 
control. A second pregnancy does not carry more hazard 
than the first in patients with myasthenia gravis. Preg- 
nancy, labor or nursing does not affect the eccurse of the 
disease unfavorably under present conditions of treatment. 

Diabetes in the Negro. The mortality for female negro 
diabetic patients has increased 76% in 7 years, and for fe- 
male white diabetic patients 26% in the same period. 
Among negro diabetic patients, females predominate, the 
ratio being 4 females to 1 male, and the average negro dia- 
betic is younger than the average white diabetic patient. 
The onset of diabetes, too, is much earlier in the female 
negro than in the female white patient. Heredity and 
familial incidence are factors in etiology, but obesity pre- 
dominates, being just as common in the female negro as in 
the female white diabetic. 

Tuberculosis Among Students. Pulmonary tuberculosis 
is one of the greatest occupational hazards of medical stu- 
dents and nurses. In 1938 an average tuberculosis rate of 
7% in all medical schools was estimated, although less 
alarming figures are obtained from several of the medical 
schools. A 0.2% incidence among medical students has 
been reported from Cornell, a 0.4% case rate at Colum- 
bia and similarly low figures at Stanford, Wisconsin, Yale 
and other schools with well-established health programs. 
The first emphasis of the controlled program must be on 
prevention, with the effort principally directed toward the 
environment and contact with patients or laboratory mate- 
rials. The living and eating conditions of the students 
should be supervised and maintained at standards com- 
patible with good health in order to elevate the levels of 
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student resistance. In addition, due precautions should be 
taken to eliminate any potential reservoir of infection in 
restaurant, boarding house and hospital personnel. 

Health Improvement. The adjusted death rate has been 
reduced slightly more than 50% in the course of the last 
quarter century. The death rate from tuberculosis among 
industrial policy holders has been reduced to about one- 
fifth that of 1917; the mortality from syphilis is less than 
half of what it wasin 1917. Similar trends have been mani- 
fest for pneumonia, maternal mortality and appendicitis. 
For motor vehicle accidents, however, the rate has more 
than doubled since 1917—the one notable exception. The 
experience of this large group of industrial policy holders 
may be considered generally applicable to the nation as a 
whole. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol, 143, April 1942 

* Creatine feeding and creatine-creatinine excretion in males and females of 
different age groups. E. Hyde.—p. 301. 

Pantothenic acid deficiency studies in dogs. A. E. Schaefer, J. M. McKibbin 
and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 321. 

* Studies on manganese deficiency in the rat. P. D. Boyer, J. H. Shaw and 
P. H. Phillips.—p. 417. 

* Occurrence in natural products of a physiologically active metabolite of 
pyridoxine. E.E. Snell, B. M. Guirard and R. J. Williams.—p. 519. 


Creatine-Creatinine Excretion. The daily urinary crea- 
tine, creatinine, and inorganic phosphorus were determined 
before, during, and after the long continued administration 
of approximately 1.0 gm. creatine daily to a representative 
group of men and women. Two young males, accustomed 
to rather vigorous physical exercise, retained more exog- 
enous creatine than any of the other subjects. One 
woman, accustomed to vigorous exercise each summer, 
exceeded the other women and two young men of average 
musculature in creatine tolerance. A young man with mus- 
cular dystrophy and a 59-year-old woman showed the lowest 
creatine tolerance. The ability to transform ingested 
creatine into creatinine varied irrespective of age, sex, 
muscle development, creatinine coefficient, or degree of 
creatinuria on a creatine-free diet. 

Manganese Deficiency. Pronounced manganese defi- 
ciency in the rat has been produced in rats weaned without 
access to manganese. This deficiency resulted in definitely 
impaired growth. In the manganese-deficient female 
rat estrous cycles were irregular or absent. A manganese 
deficiency in the male rat caused testicular degeneration and 
complete sterility due to lack of spermatozoa production. 
Both male and female manganese-deficient rats were unable 
to reproduce. The deficiency did not result in reduced 
ascorbic acid content of tissues, nor did ascorbie acid stimu- 
late the growth of the manganese-deficient rat. 

Pyridoxine. Excretion tests on rats showed that the 
pseudopyridoxine content of the urine paralleled the pyri- 
doxine content of the ration, and not the pseudopyridoxine 
content of the ration. The same was true of concentrations 
in the tissues. Excretion of pseudopyridoxine by a human 
adult following administration of a test dose of pyridoxine 
was greatly increased. A time lag in the exeretion was 
present, so that the ratio of pseudopyridoxine to pyridoxine 
present increased as the actual amount of pyridoxine 
excreted fell. 


JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 23, April 1942 

* Congenital malformations induced in rats by maternal nutritional defi 
ciency. J. Warkany and R. C. Nelson.—p. 321 

* The effect of the level of fat in the diet upon utilization of vitamin A. K 
D. Muelder and E. Kelly.—p. 335 

* Vitamin A requirements in the rat. The relation of vitamin A intake to 
growth and to concentration of vitamin A in the blood plasma, liver and 
retina. J. M. Lewis, O. Bodansky, K. G. Falk and G. MeGuire.—p. 351 
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* The effects of the substitution of bicarbonate for chloride in the diet of rats 
on growth, energy and protein metabolism. L. Voris and E. J. Thacker. 
—p. 365. 

* The interrelation of calcium and fat utilization in the growing albino rat. 
C. E. French.—p. 375. 

The influence of dietary fat on lactation performance in rats. L.A. Maynard 
and E. Rasmussen.—p. 385. 

* Ascorbic acid excretion at known levels of intake as related to capillary 
resistance, dietary estimates, and human requirements. T. Levcowich 
and E. L. Batchelder.—p. 399. 

* Studies of liberal citrus intakes. C.S. Lanford.—-p. 409. 

The distribution of nicotinic acid in foods. L. J. Teply, F. M. Strong and 
C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 417. 


Malformations in Rats. Skeletal abnormalities occurred 
in about one-third of the offspring of female rats reared 
and bred on a rachitogenic diet supplemented with vios- 
terol. If the calcium carbonate content was reduced from 
3 to 1%, only about one-tenth of the offspring showed 
abnormalities. Similar skeletal defects were not found in 
the offspring of females of the same strain reared and bred 
on a stock diet. Apparently a nutritional factor that is 
absent or inadequate in a rachitogenic diet and present in 
liver in large amounts is necessary for the normal intra- 
uterine development of the rat. 

Vitamin A. The influence of the level of fat in isocaloric 
basal diets upon the utilization of vitamin A was studied by 
means of rate of growth and incidence of accumulations of 
keratinized cells or ‘‘abscesses’’ in carefully controlled 
triads of rats. Ten per cent of fat in the basal diet aided 
absorption of vitamin A sufficiently to produce significant 
gains in weight over a basal diet containing no fat, but not 
over a basal diet containing 5% fat. Unitage of vitamin 
intake was a more important factor in the production of 
highly significant gains in weight than level of dietary fat. 
Growth in length was not affected by level of fat in the basal 
diet, but a significant increase in length was obtained by 
increased vitamin A intake. 

Vitamin A Requirements. The minimum vitamin A 
requirement of the rat was 2 units daily or 20 units per kilo- 
gram. Optimal growth occurred at 25 units daily intake, 
optimal blood concentrations at 50 units daily, and good 
liver reserves at 100 units daily. Minimal and optimal vita- 
min A requirements are of the same order in the rat and 
infant. 

Chloride Deficiency. In a paired-feeding experiment 
comparative data on water consumption, growth, energy 
and protein metabolism, and body composition were secured 
with rats on a synthetic diet with normal chloride content 
(0.28%) and rats in which the chlorides of the salt mixture 
were replaced by equivalent quantities of the corresponding 
bicarbonates. In comparison with the rats receiving the 
normal chloride ration, the chloride-deficient rats showed 
depression of appetite, increased consumption of water, 
increased heat production and diminished body gain of 
nitrogen and energy. The prevailing deficiency of chloride 
ion did not affect the digestion and absorption of nutrient 
energy but did affect its dispesal within the bodies of the 
rats. 

Calcium and Fat. Excellent growth was obtained on 
diets containing 5, 15 and 28% fat, but 45% fat resulted in 
less growth and in the excretion of a larger number of fecal 
pellets. The utilization of calcium decreased moderately 
and consistently in the order of the increasing fat content 
of the diets from 5 to 28%, and then decreased considerably 
for the 45% fat diet. The utilization of calcium paralleled 
the acidity of the intestinal tract. The most efficient cal- 
cium utilization was obtained from the diet containing 1 
gm. fat to 0.06 gm. calcium. 

Vitamin C Excretion. In 45 young women capillary 
fragility and urinary ascorbic acid were observed when the 
ascorbic acid intake was estimated from freely chosen foods 
and when crystalline ascorbic acid was added to a low- 
vitamin C diet. The calculated ascorbic acid content of the 
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foods in a freely chosen diet tends to be overestimated. 
Capillary resistance is not significantly affected by varia- 
tion in known crystalline ascorbic acid intake. Urinary 
ascorbic acid excretion during a vitamin C-deficient diet 
drops sharply on the first day, and on the second day reaches 
a fairly constant resting level for all subjects. For moder- 
ately active young women a minimal requirement of 50 mg. 
and a dietary standard of 75 mg. daily appear satisfactory. 

Liberal Citrus Intake. In 25 young adult subjects an 
average of 98% of the citric acid and citrates provided by 
1800 cc. grapefruit juice per day was utilized. Consump- 
tion of grapefruit diminished the acidity of the 24-hour 
urine sample. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 57, April 3, 1942 
* Histogenesis and repair of the hepatic cirrhosis in rats produced on low 


protein diets and preventable with choline. R. D. Lillie, L. L. Ashburn, 
W. H. Sebrell, F. S. Daft and J. V. Lowry.—p. 502. 


Vol. 57, April 24, 1942 


* Cadmium poisoning. Division of Industrial Hygiene.—p. 601. 


Choline. Low-protein, choline-poor diets in rats produce 
a peculiar hepatic cirrhosis characterized particularly by 
fatty infiltration and by the appearance of a peculiar 
hyaline substance, designated as ‘‘ceroid,’’ in liver cells 
and various phagocytic cells in the liver, spleen and lungs. 
Correction of the major dietary defects results in prompt 
regression of the fatty changes, increases in size and number 
of liver cells and persistence of the fibrous trabeculation 
and of the ceroid phagocytes. This cirrhosis is not identi- 
fiable with any of the previously described experimental 
toxogenic cirrhoses nor with any of the usual varieties of 
hepatic cirrhosis in man. 

Cadmium Poisoning. There has been a pronounced in- 
crease in the use of cadmium for electroplating materials 
and alloys. Paralleling this increase there has been an 
increased amount of cadmium poisoning which may result 
from inhalation or ingestion. Cadmium may occur in food 
products that have been produced or processed in cadmium- 
plated vessels or molds. The metallic coating dissolves in 
contact with dilute solutions of acetic and other organic 
acids and the cadmium salts thus formed combine with 
the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice to produce poison- 
ous cadmium chloride. The symptomatology of cadmium 
poisoning is similar to that of ordinary food poisoning. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 95, April 3, 1942 
* Vitamins in the future. R. R. Williams.—p. 335. 
* Vitamins in the future. R. J. Williams.—p. 340. 


Vol. 95, April 10, 1942 


Treatment of renal osteodystrophy with dihydrotachysterol (A.T.10) and 


iron. 8S. H. Liuand H. I. Chu.—p. 388. 


Vitamins. Six vitamins have acquired an importance 
for the layman, food technologist and physician. Five are 
commemorated in the existence of ancient and widespread 
diseases. Long-known deficiency diseases should be sys- 
tematically eradicated. Good foods must be chosen with 
reasonable regard to their supplementary relationships. 

Vitamins In the Future. The B-vitamins are most funda- 
mental to life. They act as catalysts. Pantothenic acid 
is present in every type of living cell. Whether ‘‘non-essen- 
tial” or ‘optimal’? vitamins occur which are effective in 
animal nutrition is a question for the future. Are there 
‘“‘anti-vitamins”’ with inhibitory principles which affect 
health and well-being? Good diets, containing an abun- 
dant supply of vitamins, promote intellectual keenness as 
measured by psychological tests both on animals and human 
beings. 
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FROM THE PET MILK E 


1 of 


~ regeiye the approv’ 
Fine textured, fine flavored frozen des- 
serts and velvety smooth sauces to serve 
over them can be made from the tested 
recipes in the varied collection, entitled, 
“Frozen Desserts from the Pet Milk Ex- 
perimental Kitchens,” which has been 
created for teachers to distribute to their 
students. 

Some of the desserts, using whipped 
Pet Milk in place of whipping cream, 
are to be made in a mechanical refrig- 
erator. Others, using Pet Milk in place 
of coffee cream and milk, are to be made 
in a hand-turned freezer. All of them are 


more wholesome and less expensive 


th 
| 


I teach (subject) 


Name 


XPERIMENTAL KITCHENS 


VANILLA ICE CREAM 


To be frozen in @ 
. 5 

than such desserts made with whipping 
cream, coffee cream and ordinary milk. 
These frozen desserts and sauces are 
more wholesome because they contain 
an extra large amount of the much- 
needed whole milk, as well as extra 
vitamin D. They cost less because Irra- 
diated Pet Milk is much less expensive 
than whipping cream or coffee cream. It 
costs less generally than ordinary milk. 
Because Pet Milk contains 7.9% but- 
terfat— 25.9% total solids—it is pos- 
sible, by its use, to put extra whole 
milk solids into all food. Because Pet 


Milk is irradiated, it adds extra vitamin D. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1450g Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge________________copies of “Frozen Desserts” 


school (grade) 


__ Address __ 





City 


n ice cream freezer 


5s Pet Milk 





___State__ 





(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. 26, May 1942 


* Dessert cheeses gain added favor as sugar rationing takes effect.—p. 41 
* University of Idaho makes dormitory boarding system pay. K. Craig 
p- 61. 


Dessert Cheeses. Dessert cheese platters with fresh 
fruit are the epicurean answer to sugar rationing and fewer 
sweet desserts. American cheeses are many and those 
made to replace imported cheeses rank high in satisfaction. 
Restaurants should list the cheeses available and try to 
increase the number of types offered. Train waitresses to 
suggest and explain cheese and fruit combinations and to 
answer questions concerning flavors and consistencies of 
the cheeses. Camembert, long a favorite with women, 
combines beautifully with apple; Brie, with pears, figs and 
grapes, and mellow Liederkranz with pumpernickel bread. 

Dormitory Boarding System. The University of Idaho's 
regular dormitories are feeding some 535 students at $4.50 
per week. This level, about 223¢ per capita per meal, was 
established during the depression years and has been main- 
tained up to now. The director of dormitories believes 
that the top quality is always the best buy. Experiments, 
for example, have shown first grade potatoes lost only 4% 
in the peeler while 22% was lost with a lower grade potato 
that had to be hand-peeled. 


BAKERS’ HELPER 


Vol. 77, April 25, 1942 


, Washington news affecting bakeries. W.Werble.—p. 720 
, South Bend goes all-out in nutrition campaign. N. R. Swartwout.—p. 724 
, Priorities, rationing, enrichment discussed by experts. R.T. H'll.—p. 728. 


Washington News. The final sugar order allows bakers 
70% of their 1941 amounts for use in all bakery products this 
year. Bakers will probably be asked by WPB to take 
voluntary steps to cut down their use of fats and oils. 
Curtailment might result in cutting down on icings, or 
changing sales emphasis on products which contain large 
quantities of fats and oils. Although there is not a shortage 
of these products as yet, the possible shortage must be con- 
sidered before it becomes critical. Because bakers have 
absorbed about as much in cost increases as they can, and 
since bread is such an essential food, it is expected that 
prices will be kept low. A war emergency food control 
organization is expected soon in an effort to consolidate and 
coordinate the various government agencies now handling 
food problems. 

South Bend Nutrition Campaign. A Crossley survey in 
South Bend showed that very few housewives were using 
all 8 government recommended basic foods for a balanced 
diet, but two-thirds believed that they should serve at least 
7 of these groups daily. During a week’s intensive cam- 
paign for nutrition education, booths were established; 
booklets, pamphlets, and charts were given out; pledge 
cards were signed; educational programs, talks, demonstra- 
tions, and films were presented. A second survey is ex- 
pected in the near future to determine whether or not the 
week’s campaign was worth the effort. 

Sugar and Fat Economies. Sugar in cake batter can 
be cut 20% without hardship provided proper adjustments 
are made to balance the formulae. A simple reduction of 
sugar-flour ratio is not sufficient, but all ingredients must 
be considered. Lower scaling weights, less icings, cream 
type icings, and iced tops only, in addition to increased 
pound cake production, are suggested for sugar saving. 
Care of frying fat requires temperature adjusted to ingre 
dients, kettle of suitable size, frequent cleaning and filter- 
ing, and prevention of prolonged oxidation and hydrolysis. 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 14, May 1942 
* Army food and fighting efficiency. P. P. Logan.—p. 33. 
* Foods need guarding from gas and glass. E. Hardy.—p. 37. 
* How Canada dehydrates foods. H.C. Aitken.—p. 41 
* What's known today about dehydrating vegetables. Part V. W V. Cruess 
and E. M. Mrak.—p. 43 
* Two-in-one bread.—p. 49 
* Frozen foods directory.—p. 51 
* Best food packages of 1941.—p. 72. 
Two changes sought in jam standards.—p. 73. 
War production board orders p. 74. 


* 
* 


Riboflavin requirement postponed by F & DA.— p. 75 

* Pointers on dehydration given by technologists 76. 
* Government approves delivery service pools.-—p. 78 

* Fruit juice dispenser.—p. 89. 

* Effect of canning on food value.—p 101 

* Packaging foods.—p. 102. 

* Waste disposal.—p. 104. 


Army Food. The one item which contributes most to the 
physical and moral health of our fighting forces in factories, 
homes, and in the Army is the service of palatable food. 
Over 5 lb. of food are consumed daily by a soldier, the ship- 
ping weight of which is over 6 lb. Therefore 20 million lb. 
must be purchased, tabulated, and issued daily to 15,000 
Army kitchens. A man eats about 25% more food in the 
Army than in civilian life, but the total amount of food 
consumed in the Army does not increase food production 
more than 1%. 

Safeguarding Foods. Foods must be protected from glass 
and gas. Keep all foods in their original containers which 
are usually airtight and therefore gasproof. Keep food 
under cover, and if possible in gasproof warehouses. If 
cans have been exposed to gas allow only a skilled person to 
decontaminate them. Glass, when shattered, has uncanny 
powers of piercing even tin cans. Domestic foods should 
be kept in airtight cupboards with a normal ventilation 
system which can be closed during raids. Fats and all other 
foods which readily absorb gases should be kept in airtight 
tins and sealed with adhesive tape. Glass jars, when full, 
are reinforced by their contents and are not nearly so apt 
to be damaged. After raids all water lines should be filled 
with a strong chlorine solution which should remain in the 
pipes for several hours and then be flushed out. A precau- 
tionary measure on the part of warehouses is to store food 
in scattered units where there will be less danger from 
rodents and decreased opportunity for total destruction by 
the enemy when it is kept in small amounts. 

Dehydrating Foods. Canada uses a hot-end loading, two- 
way air-flow tunnel for dehydrating both fruits and vege- 
tables. A fan is located at each end of a tunnel. Dampers 
are placed in all the ducts to control air flow, and conse- 
quently, relative humidity. Preprocessed food is placed 
on trays which are placed on trucks. The trucks are moved 
continuously through the 90-foot dehydrating tunnel. In 
the primary tunnel the food moves from a high temperature 
to a low one, with a reversal of temperatures being made in 
the secondary tunnel. This is to ensure even drying on all 
parts of the tray. Wet and dry bulb thermometers in the 
secondary tunnel ensure adequate control of humidity. 
Canadian experimental stations have found packaging in 
inert atmospheres the most satisfactory method of main- 
taining high quality. 

Dehydrating Vegetables. Hazards caused by insects 
make necessary the storage of dried vegetables in bins, 
sweat boxes, or gastight compartments. The most prac- 
tical method of destroying insect life on dried products is by 
fumigating with methyl bromide. This compound is non- 
explosive and leaves no disagreeable odor or taste. Chloro- 
picrin, ethylene dichloride, carbon tetrachloride, and 
ethylene oxide are used for this same purpose. Cartons 
are best fumigated after packaging by the vacuum process. 
After being processed, fruits and vegetables may be stored 





Low-priced Dishwashing 
Compound Means High-cost 
Dishwashing Overhead! 


A few cents per pound. That’s all 
the difference you'll find in the price 
of cheap dishwashing compound 
and what you pay for the best made! 


Try to make a cash saving by buy- 
ing cheap compound. What do you 
get? Dishes you can’t call clean... 
filmy dishes that must be hand- 
towelled, periodically scoured! 


Look beyond “first base” —pay a 
few cents more per pound for Super 
Soilax— and what’s the score? 
Whistle-clean dishes, sparkling 
glasses, shimmering silver! Plus 
elimination of all hand-towelling. 
rewashing, scouring. Plus reduction 
of breakage, laundry. Plus preven- 
tion of scale, grease, clogging of 
dishwashing machines . . . cutting 
of expensive cleanouts. Plus the free, 
personal Super Soilax Service that 
shows you how to increase dish- 
washing efficiency in dozens of 
other ways—every one leading 
to important economies in your 
dishwashing department! 


Why take chances on “little sav- 
ings” when the big ones really cost 
less? Investigate! Write Economics 
Laboratory, Inc., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Representatives, warehouse 
stocks, in 32 principal cities. 


ALITTLE SAVING ISA 2 
DANGEROUS THING! 7 


OOD THINGS COME 
™N SMALL PACKAGES 
So does Super Soilax! You'll be amazed at 


the way Super Soilax Control Packages pre- 
vent waste as well as give you complete coa- 
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at freezing temperatures to prevent growth of bacteria. 
If products are blanched before drying, certain enzymes 
responsible for undesirable changes are destroyed, thereby 
greatly prolonging the keeping quality of the dried prod- 
ucts. They should be packed in moisture-resistant mate- 
rials. Cartons are objectionable because they may be pene- 
trated by insects. Tin cans with keg tops offer the most 
satisfactory method of packaging. To obtain the best 
end-product from the standpoint of taste and appearance, 
dried fruits and vegetables should be soaked in water for 
about 12 hours and then cooked slowly until tender. 

Two-in-One Bread. The Columbia Baking Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia, invented a method of packaging bread 
in the form of two loaves, one white, one whole wheat, 
in one package that can be split in two. This is advan- 
tageous in that it introduces whole wheat bread into homes, 
there is less risk of waste, and it helps to satisfy the various 
tastes within a family group. 

Frozen Foods Directory. List of companies packing 
frozen foods with information on plant locations, brand 
names, products frozen, containers used, systems of freez- 
ing, the 1940 and 1941 outputs, and the intended 1942 output. 

Food Packages. The Post Tens package which includes 
the 10 dry cereal products manufactured by General Foods 
Corporation received the top award offered by the American 
Management Association for the outstanding package in- 
troduced in 1941. 

Changes in Jam Standards. The National Preservers 
Association is requesting two changes in the Federal Food 
and Drug Act which concern standards and labeling of 
jelly, preserves, and fruit butter: namely, that the amount 
of corn syrup used for sweetening be restricted to 25% of 
the sweetener solids from corn syrup and that no label 
declaration be required as to what sweetener is used within 
these limits. 

New Orders. The WPB will soon discontinue granting 
preference ratings on individual applications for materials 
to be used in general manufacturing operations. Industries 
using sugar are entitled to 70% of their requirements for 
the corresponding month of 1941. Canners and packers 
may obtain quota-exempt sugar for the first processing of 
fruits and vegetables, but not for the second. Rubber or 
any of its compounds for jar closures is restricted to a few 
specified foods. No collapsible tin tubes may be used for 
foods. An amendment to Supplementary Order M-86-a 
requires canners to provide themselves with material neces- 
sary for the packing of Army canned goods in export boxes. 
The use of enamel coating on the outside surfaces of tinplate 
closures for glass containers has been prohibited, subject 
to certain exceptions. 

Riboflavin. Requirements for riboflavin in wheat flour 
and related products calling for an addition of 1.2 mg. or 
more to each pound of enriched flour have been postponed 
to April 20, 1943, because of a shortage in the supply of ribo- 
flavin. 

Dehydration Pointers. Proper packaging of dehydrated 
foods will help to retain the carotene and ascorbic acid. 
All Army food should be marked with the date of packaging 
so that residual nutritive factors can be computed. Dehy- 
drated vegetables should remain palatable for at least a 
year. There is a direct correlation between the design of 
dehydrators and the specific inherent qualities of raw mate- 
rials. Storage temperatures for fruits should be below 
70° F. 

Delivery Service Pools. Delivery pools have been ap- 
proved by the government. However, they will have to be 
supervised by the Department of Justice as they might re- 
sult in production restriction, a price rise, interference with 
distribution, or destruction of competitive business. 

Juice Dispenser. Froid Laboratories have invented a 
dispensing machine for refrigerated service of fruit juices 
or beverages. It does away with dilution by the use of ice 
or the addition of carbonated water for preservation. 
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Model DF-6 has a j hp. 110-volt, condensing refrigeration 
unit which requires a floor space 19 inches square and is 52 
inches high. 

Canning and Nutritive Value. Canned foods and home 
cooked foods are about equal in food value retention. Can- 
ning conserves vitamin C better than cooking, but cooking 
conserves more vitamin B,;. Minerals and carbohydrate 
losses are about the same for both. The canned product 
may be the superior one because all vegetables used are 
carefully selected and fresh, whereas market vegetables 
used in the home are apt to be 2 or 3 days old. 

Packaging. There is a general trend toward the use of 
flexible carton materials for food packaging. Such mate- 
rials must be waterproof, moistureproof and greaseproof. 
Transparent papers may be moistureproof but coated 
papers generally are not. However, they can be made so. 

Waste Disposal. Field studies have proved that pea and 
corn wastes are influenced by two factors: namely, filter 
loading and pu. Of these factors, the pu is the only one 
controllable. The higher the pu the greater the filter 
sapacity. The most effective results obtained by such 
control occurred with the more acid wastes. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 34, June 1942 


* Isabel Bevier: pioneer home economist. L. Bane and A. R. Van Meter.—p. 
341. 

* Prospects for the 1942 graduate in business home economics. M. Sellers.— 
p. 362. 

* Status of tin. Ruth Atwater.—p. 370. 

* The dietary habits of college students. M.S. Reynolds, M. A. Ohlson, 
M. 8. Pittman, H. McKay, M. B. Patton, E. Donelson, R. Leverton, 
E. J. Meiller and M. H. Bitting.—p. 379. 


Isabel Bevier originated the idea of using a thermometer 
for meat cookery and contributed richly to the improvement 
of homemaking practices, yet sturdily opposed having a 
college home economics curriculum organized on cooking- 
school lines, and by her pioneer labors helped win for such 
curricula the respect of scientists in other fields. It was 
in 1900 that Miss Bevier established a new department at 
the University of Illinois, a department which was then 
nameless, and for which there also was no precedent and no 
textbook. In the words of the late Dr. Lafayette B. Men- 
del, ‘‘Miss Bevier was one of the pioneers who endeavored to 
translate current scientific research into the language of 
everyday life.” 

Prospects for 1942 Graduates. The types of positions 
discussed are: work in food companies, home service in the 
public utilities, journalism, radio, and work in restaurants 
and tearooms and as consultants. ‘‘Teaching, extension 
work, or two years as a hospital dietitian still remain ex- 
cellent stepping stones to food company jobs—that is, if a 
girl finds she really wants to go into the commercial field.”’ 

Tin. ‘‘The shortage of tin will stimulate the packing of 
foods in glass containers, but the amount put up in glass 
will be affected by the amount of containers and equipment 
available for this purpose as well as the quantity of rubber 
that will be available for glass container closures. The 
situation will greatly stimulate the production of dehy- 
drated foods. There will not be a food shortage. The 
circumstances discussed here mean only that food will be 
available in different kinds or types of packages and that 
there will not be such a wide choice of foods in tin cans.” 

Dietary Habits of Students. Meat was the food which ap- 
peared to be chosen most frequently by the largest number 
of students while whole-grain products were least often 
selected. Next in popularity to meat was milk, followed 
by the green and yellow vegetables and the citrus fruit 
group. The students doing light housekeeping led in the 
consumption of milk, 88% of them drinking at least one 
cup daily. Next was the group in residence halls, with 84% 
drinking one cup per day. Of the students eating at home 
and in cafeterias, about three-fourths drank one cup of milk 
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YOUR PATIENTS 


SWIFT'S 





YOUR STAFF 


PREMIUM VEAL CUTLETS! 





Cutlets, 31% ounces each, 
come packed quick frozen 
in 12 and 6-pound car- 
tons... 54 and 27 por- 
tions respectively per 





Give them a real treat—Swift’s Premium Veal Cut- 


lets! Your cooks will bring you compliments galore 
from both the patients and the staff. These cutlets 
serve up tender, juicy, delicious because they’re cut 
only from selected veal legs. And for perfect freshness, 
they’re quick frozen. 

Swift's Premium Veal Cutlets come ready tocook. Node- 
frosting is necessary. Dredge in seasoned flour (or dip in 
beaten egg diluted with a small amount of water, then 
roll in sifted, seasoned cracker crumbs). Brown in hot 
lard or other fat. Add a small amount of water, tomato 


@ Swift’s Premium Veal Cutlets. 
®@ Swift’s Select Veal Steaks 
®@ Swift’s Arrow “S” Veal Braisettes 





juice or milk. Cover. Cook slowly for 15 or 20 minutes. 

The uniform size of Swift's Premium Veal Cutlets— 
about 31% ounces each—lets you order exact amounts, 
serve similar portions, figure portion costs accurately. 

Buyers and dieticians for a great many institutions, 
both large and small, find Swift's Premium Veal Cut- 
lets outstanding favorites on their menus. You'll like 
them, too! Order from your Swift salesman, or phone 
your nearest branch house. Ask, too, about the many 
other Swift fresh meats prepared and packaged espe- 
cially for institutional use. 
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a day. These two latter groups were lowest in the use of 
green and yellow vegetables, with about 66% of their 
number eating an average of one serving per day, while 82% 
of the students in organized groups ate the same amount. 
The use of citrus fruits was somewhat low throughout. 
One explanation of this low consumption of citrus fruits and 
tomatoes given by students is that tomato juice is offered 
more frequently than citrus fruits and that it is not so pop- 
ular. A study of the records of 360 Wisconsin students 
showed that approximately one-half of the group had milk 
daily but not coffee, tea, or ‘‘cokes’’; approximately one- 
fourth had coffee, tea or cokes daily but not milk; one-fifth 
had both milk and coffee, tea, or cokes daily; and approxi- 
mately one-eighth did not drink any of these beverages 
daily. 
NATION’S SCHOOLS 
Vol. 29, May 1942 


* Practical points in the care of cafeteria equipment. E. Gilbert.—p. 44. 


Care of Cafeteria Equipment. Lists points to remember 
in correct care of kitchen equipment for longest service. 
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Gas and electric ranges should be cleaned regularly, oven 
walls oiled after washing when not protected by enamel, 
firebricks repaired, and hinges tested for security. Gas 
burners should be adjusted to burn with a blue flame at all 
times. Keep gas turned full only until food starts boiling, 
then reduce the flame; with electric ranges, heat should be 
lowered after starting the cooking on high. The air-cooled 
condenser fins on all types of refrigerators should be kept 
clean and free from supplies piled on or near them. The 
condenser of a refrigerator should be blown out if it is not 
to be used for some time. Potato peelers should be care- 
fully rinsed and the plate at the bottom washed after each 
using. Avoid overloading an electric mixer, oil the motor 
as specified by manufacturer, and clean attachments and 
the machine itself, daily. Considering some of the small 
equipment, aluminum ware should be soaked 10 minutes in 
water and an aluminum cleaner, then removed, cleaned 
with steel wool, well rinsed, and polished. Use a mild 
cleansing agent for stainless steel and remove stains with 
vinegar. Soap and hot water will clean earthen-ware 
satisfactorily. 
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NEW SOURCES OF VITAMIN C 


Now that oranges are almost unobtainable, and are likely to be scarce for 
some time, other sources of vitamin C must be found. The author has deter- 
mined the amount in raw rose-hips and in purée, honey, jam and other prepara- 
tions made with them, showing that hips gathered early in October are richer in 
this vitamin than at later periods. Elderberries also are richer in this than any 


other garden fruit except black currants. 


The author describes how to prepare the fruits and deals also with sloes, 
brambleberries, raspberries, crab-apples and bilberries and jellies and jams made 
from them. Collection of the juice by dripping overnight, as is done in many 
homes, is not a good method because oxidation of the vitamin takes place. Also 
home-made jams are usually prepared by boiling in open pans during ‘‘sweating”’ 
of the fruit and again oxidation occurs. Jams made by reputable commercial 
firms are, therefore, usually of higher vitamin value than the home-made.— 
Andross, M., Vitamin C content of wild fruit products. Abstr. Bull. Hyg., 16: 
641, 1941. From Analyst, published by W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Hills Road, Cam- 


bridge, England. 


EFFECT OF CHEMOTHERAPY ON DIABETIC CONTROL 


The effect of sulfadiazine and sulfathiazole on the control of the diabetes 
during the course of infection may be estimated in many ways as, for example, 
by changes in the blood sugar or in the amount of dextrose that is excreted in 


the urine, but one of the best indications is the effect on the insulin requirement 
... Diabetie control is manifestly difficult in the presence of infection. This 
fact is so axiomatic that the progress of infection is easily followed by the manner 


in which the diabetes behaves .. . 


chemotherapy aids in the control of diabetes 


by controlling infection, and this is borne out by the fact that only 45 per cent 
of the patients required more insulin in the presence of an infection ... There 





were no cases in which acidosis developed. concomitant with or because of chemo- 
therapy, as indicated by daily tests for diacetic acid in the twenty-four hour urine. 
—C. W. Styron, H. Bromley, and H. F. Root: The Use of Sulfadiazine and Sulfa- 
thiazole in Diabetes Mellitus, J. A. M. A., 118: 1423, 1942. 
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Safeguard your patients by ordering V-C-B today to assure ad- 
equate administration of Vitamin C in any emergency. 


At any moment we may be forced to turn down orders and we 

recommend that our customers anticipate their future needs. 

In estimating quantities, bear in mind that it may soon be im- 

| possible to rely on obtaining fresh fruits for essential Vitamin 

| C in daily diets. V-C-B, hermetically sealed, oxygen-free, 
keeps indefinitely; requires little storage space. 


V-C-B is a water soluble powder, which, when dissolved as 
| directed, produces a pleasant fruity beverage approximating the 
| caloric value and Vitamin C potency of fresh orange juice. The 
standard cost is only 54¢ a gallon, of which a 4-oz. liquid portion 
| provides individual daily requirements (1000 International 

Units) of Vitamin C and 50 calories. Valuable also for fortifying 
| fruit juices and beverages with Vitamin C. 


V-C-B is economical: one standard No. 3 can contains approxi- 
mately the same Vitamin C as 1/2 crate of oranges, and requires 
only 1/32 the amount of storage space. V-C-B is always fresh; 
there is no spoilage or waste ; and it eliminates the time-wasting 
job of squeezing large quaatities of oranges. 


V-C-B and all advertising claims for it are accepted by the 
Council on Foods of the American Medical Association. Be- 
cause of its recognized advantages many State Institutions 
have adopted V-C-B as a standard for administering Vitamin 
C. These institutions are saving hundreds of dollars yearly 
with V-C-B. Similar savings can be brought about 
in your institution through use of V-C-B. If you 
have not tried V-C-B, send for free sample and 
complete information TODAY. 





HILKER AND BLETSCH COMPANY I 
614 West Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send, free of charge, 3}-ounce sample of V-C-B 
(makes 1 quart of Vitamin C Beverage). 
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Food for Health Traveling Exhibit. The Cleveland 
Health Museum has prepared an excellent traveling exhibit 
for the promotion of nutrition education. It is understood 
that Mrs. Alice H. Smith, prominent member of the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association and dietitian for the Cleveland 
Health Council, actively assisted in the preparation of the 
exhibit, which consists of colorful charts and models, 
most of which have visitors’ participation features. The 
foods are demonstrated in average servings, in colored wax 
models, and most of the exhibits have their own individual 
lighting equipment. A display structure is designed to 
precede the other exhibits, giving the color key to the 
remainder thus: vitamins—green, proteins—red, minerals— 
silver, calories—white with red flames. This identifying 
structure is superimposed upon a pedestal bearing the cap- 
tion “Your Meals Must Stand Foursquare.’’ The first 
item, entitled ‘‘Wheel of Life,’’ is a ship’s wheel, to be 
turned by visitors, revealing in turn the six groups of pro- 
tective foods. ‘‘How Many Calories’’ is the title of an ex- 
hibit showing varying quantities of food needed for work 
and play. The foods are represented by wax models and 
the number of calories in each food is made visible at the 
turn of a knob. The caloric requirements for 18 activities 
are shown in three-dimensional columns in the next display, 
with colored silhouettes indicating the respective activities. 
The third exhibit consists of four human figures of wax, on 
pedestals labeled iron, calcium, protein, and vitamins. By 
pressing a button the observer lights up a transparent cir- 
culation, skeletal, muscular, or nervous system. Food 
building blocks make up the next unit. There are 28 blocks 
in 6 colors representing water, minerals, vitamins, proteins, 
fat, and carbohydrates, so that it is possible to show the 
composition of whatever foods are to be demonstrated. 
“A Nickel’s Worth” is the caption for the next display, 
consisting of illustrated graphs and wax models showing 
the comparative composition of soft drinks and milk, white 
bread and dark bread. Following this, 20 colored wax 
models reveal 20 common fallacies in regard to foods. 
Captions for the models are covered by large question marks 
which the observer removes by means of a lever. A _ pic- 
torial and three-dimensional comparison of two market 
baskets each containing one dollar’s worth of food com- 
pletes the exhibit. Dr. Bruno Gebhard, director of the 
museum, states that the exhibits are available for loan pur- 
poses, and that the museum will also make duplicates for 
any organization or institution wishing to purchase them. 
Prices for duplicates will be quoted on request. Since the 
museum has no endowment for loan exhibits, a rental charge 
of $5 per single unit per week, including time for transporta- 
tion, must be made. Special arrangements can be made for 
longer periods of time and for the use of more than one unit. 


Colleges and Approved Training Courses for Dietitians. 
To the list of colleges supplying student dietitians to such 
courses (see pp. 98-99 of this JouRNAL for February 1942) 
should be added the following: University of Cincinnati, 
University of Chicago, and Western Reserve University. 
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War Work. This is the title of ‘‘a daybook for the home”’ 
which has been released by General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and which was prepared by Sally Woodward, Department 
of Public Services. This is a handy, well-organized booklet 
of facts and suggestions for the housewife, ‘‘intended to 
present a concise outline, a starting point, from which every 
homemaker can make a real contribution to victory.”’ As 
might be expected, nutrition is emphasized throughout, 
interspersed with directions for saving materials for sal- 
vage, setting up systems for repairs in the home, protecting 
homes from the effects of enemy attacks (approved by the 
OCD), and sources of information on current events. 
“Can I do more?” and other catch phrases are sprinkled 
throughout the text, as well as amusing and clever illustra- 
tions. Timely statements include: ‘It isn’t enough to 
know these foods. It isn’t enough to cook these foods. 
These nutritional foods must be prepared deliciously, served 
attractively, in ways your family likes to eat them... Have 
fun at meals. Leave war talk for other times.” ‘“‘Do not 
make your ewn soap! Glycerine, the by-product of fat, 
is needed for explosives!’ ‘Buy sparingly, shrewdly, 
only goods and services necessary now for the health and 
welfare of your family. Learn to understand labels and 
standards of quality, also changes and substitutes neces- 
sitated by the war program.” ‘Every homemaker must 
say and remember, ‘What I do is Important!’ ”’ ‘Take a 
course in first aid, nutrition and home nursing. Know how 
to take care of your own family!’ “The loyal American 
homemaker... knows that ‘this is only the beginning,’ 
that even more drastic adjustments will become imperative, 
and she mobilizes her home now to follow government war 
orders.”’? Copies of the booklet will be provided to state 
and local leaders and to every individual who writes to the 
company requesting one. Copies of a booklet on conserva- 
tion and a leaflet entitled ‘‘Family Food Cupboard for the 
Emergency,’’ which must be requested separately, are also 
available. 


Obtaining Health Data in Maryland Counties. The out- 
line for obtaining health data in Maryland counties, men- 
tioned in the Editorial section of this JourRNAL, and 
which was prepared by the Nutrition Committee of the 
Maryland Council of Defense, headed by Marie Mount, had 
these purposes: to get as accurate a picture as possible of 
Maryland counties in respect to health and nutrition, and 
to use the findings of the study as informational material 
to create interest in carrying out a nutrition program as 
a basis for individual county programs which would meet 
specific needs as shown in the study; and as a basis for a 
coordinated state nutrition program. An effort was made 
to make the questions definite so that information might be 
more easily tabulated and more intelligently analyzed. 
As many members as possible assisted in compiling the 
data, in the belief that it would be helpful to them in recog- 
nizing the needs of the counties and would result in a better 
planned program. Maps were used by those making reports 
to show location of clinics, nursery schools, etc. The out- 
line itself consists of five mimeographed pages of questions 
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Pleased patient picks out his favorite Post Cereal! 


e You make every breakfast a new adventure 
for your patients when you offer them their 
choice of Post Individual Cereals! So easy to 
serve—just slice package through the middle, 
serve in a bowl. Packed either straight or as- 
sorted, 50 to the case, the five Post Individual 
Cereals are... 
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Post Toasties. Delicious corn flakes that stay 
crisp longer in milk. Vitamin B, added. 
Grape-Nuts. Crisp and crunchy—different in 
nourishment, texture, flavor. 

Grape-Nuts Flakes. Grape-Nuts flavor in 
tempting flake form—crisp and appetizing. 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes. The original bran 
flakes— popular nut-like flavor. Supplies bulk 
for regularity, too. 

Whole Bran Shreds. Full-strength bran at its 
flavor-best. Helps relieve constipation due to 
insufficient bulk. 





Order Post Individual Cereals today for a 
real “breakfast surprise” tomorrow! A Product of General Foods 


Post Cereals 


INDIVIDUAL PACKAGES 





DISTRIBUTED BY GENERAL FOODS, INSTITUTION DEPT., 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. DISTRIBUTORS OF 
JELL-O, JELL-O PUDDINGS, POSTUM, BAKER‘S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE, MINUTE TAPIOCA 
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with blanks to be filled in, and a chart is included on which 
information is to be supplied regarding nutrition programs 
already in effect in the different counties. There are two 
parts to the outline: Part I, General Information, covers 
statistics regarding population, distribution of food, and 
results of other findings, if any. Part II, Health and 
Nutrition Picture of Different Age Groups, asks for detailed 
information under four subheadings: namely, prenatal, 
preschool, school children, and young adults. 


Conference of Food Service Directors. Ways in which 
food service directors can help to maintain normal nutri- 
tion in wartime in the face of scarcities, rationing, price 
increases and shortages of equipment personnel will be the 
prevailing theme of the program for this Conference at the 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, November 5-7, 
as announced by Martha Creighton, chairman, Publicity 
Committee, and Margaret Fitzhugh, local chairman, 312 
North Ninth St., Richmond. 


Inservice Training Course. The University of Michigan 
School of Public Health conducted a second annual series 
of inservice, non-credit training courses for owners, man- 
agers and supervisory personnel of hotels and restaurants, 
June 16-17. Sanitation in food service, food spoilage, stor- 
age, and processing, were among the topics discussed. 


Food Conservation in Hotels. The May issue of /nstitu- 
tions includes suggestions presented by Mr. Otto K. Eitel 
of the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, for conserving certain im- 
portant food items. In view of the price increase and 
shortage of good cooking fats, the Bismarck altered its 
frying technique. Their policy now is to use only 32 lb. 
fat in a ‘‘Frialator’’ with a 64-lb. capacity, on the theory 
that this saves material as well as power. From 300 to 360 
Ib. cheese per year is being saved through another recent 
change. Grated cheese, formerly served in individual 
wax cups, now is served from large silver bowls. Pre- 
viously, servings were 3 oz. per guest with a very high waste 
margin. Now, with the guest serving himself, the use of 
cheese has been reduced as much as 75 per cent. Marma- 
lade is served only upon request at breakfast, and since 
only one out of ten guests asks for it, this is yet another 
economy which does not necessarily lower standards. 
Cream on fruits at breakfast, and salads with late dinners 
are also furnished only on request. The menu suggestion of 
“service on request”? is conspicuous in order to inform 
guests that the elimination of waste, not a reduction in 
service, is the object. The Bismarck orders meats from 
packing-houses only every other day in order to reduce 
truck and labor wastage. 

The Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans has adopted the 
procedure of serving a reasonable amount of bread to each 
customer and appointing a special waitress who serves 
bread to the patrons only in response to requests for more. 
A 25 per cent reduction in bread consumption has resulted. 

Another suggestion, incorporated in an article by William 
Ek. Broeg, concerns the use of the deep fat fryer for cooking 
steak to save time, eliminate shrinkage, and produce a very 
satisfactorily cooked product. It is claimed that meats 
cooked at lower temperatures by the deep fat method will 
shrink less, will be surface-sealed on both sides at once and 
will therefore retain their juices better, and on the whole, 
cook to a more uniform surface brown and to exactly the 
desired degree of exterior and interior cooking. With the 
thermostatically-controlled modern fryer it is possible to 
cook steaks to the desired degree of doneness—rare, me- 
dium, or well done—in less time than it would take by any 
other method. When a coating is desired, products of the 
chopped meat type, such as beefburgers, porkburgers, 
chickenburgers, etc. may be pressed into salted hard wheat 
flour and allowed to rest a few minutes previous to frying. 
Thin steaks of the minute type may be pressed into the 
flour and allowed to stand until the flour takes up the sur- 
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face moisture; in cooking this browns and crisps so that it is 
not necessary to overcook to get color or appetizing appear- 
ance. To prevent curling of thin steaks, edges can be cut, 
and steaks fried between two fry screens or baskets of 
special hinged racks that can be easily made for this purpose. 

In a letter in which he asks cooperation in the war on 
waste, Orlo Q. McOsker, Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, 
New York, explains to guests, among other things, that 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of food is being wasted every 
month, and asks them to order only what they actually 
want. He also offers to have the waitresses serve half 
portions on request. 


Priority Actions. Following are some recent priority 
actions which are listed here for the purpose of keeping up 
to date and which are very briefly described. P-118, issued 
April 18, makes available high ratings for deliveries of 
materials necessary for repair, maintenance and operation 
of plants processing or producing dairy products; P-95, 
amendment No. 2, April 16, grants A-l-a rating to manu- 
facturers of certain types of farm equipment and machinery; 
L-26-a, amendment No. 1, April 20, discontinues production 
of farm machinery and equipment requiring rubber tires 
as of April 30, with exception of combined harvester- 
threshers, production of which stops July 31; L-91, April 
18, bans production of laundry equipment for civilian 
consumption after June 1 and dry cleaning equipment after 
July 1, except for Army, Navy or Maritime Commission 
orders; P-126, April 20, grants high preference ratings for 
deliveries of materials needed for repairs to air-conditioning 
and refrigeration equipment; M-73, amendment No. 4, 
orders manufacturers to stop using wool in manufacture of 
floor coverings and drapery and upholstery fabrics except 
to fill Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission orders. 


Sugar Rationing. An acute shortage in the supply of 
sugar in the areas of northeastern United States is threat- 
ened unless wholesalers and industrial users move quickly 
to take advantage of supplies of beet sugar now being offered 
to them, according to a statement by Leon Henderson, 
Price Administrator. The amount that buyers are allowed 
under the order is 50 per cent of their May 1941 usage. 
Until sufficient beet sugar is moved into these ‘‘scarcity 


” 


areas,’’ no other sugars will be made available. 


Gasoline and Tire Rationing. Doctors, war workers, 
and ‘‘others whose vocations require mileage greater than 
that provided by the basic allowance” may apply for supple- 
mental cards. Cards B1, B2, and B3 are issued to passenger 
‘ar owners who state in an application that their gasoline 
needs fall within certain specified mileage limits, and an 
“X” card to car owners whose gasoline needs cannot be 
estimated in a definite number of miles. Doctors fall in 
this last category. These rationing cards are issued at time 
of registration. The order states that any registrant who 
feels he is suffering special hardship because of the par- 
ticular rationing card issued him may appeal later to the 
local rationing board and supplemental rations will be 
issued if need can be shown. 

Emergency reserves of tires and tubes for quick replace- 
ments of blow-outs will be made available to some long- 
distance bus and truck operators to save time and rubber 
in carrying vital materials, Leon Henderson announced 
April 18. Either emergency reserve certificates for new 
tires and tubes, or regular certificates for retreading or 
recapping will be issued by local rationing boards. 

In connection with the tire and fuel situation, it is in- 
teresting to note that on April 20, WPB stopped the use of 
benzene in motor fuel because it is a necessary ingredient of 
synthetic rubber. Benzene is added to motor fuel as an 
antiknock ingredient, either in addition to or in place of 
tetraethyl lead. It is a principal source of styrene, one of 
the main ingredients of Buna rubber. 
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QUESTION: Canned meats are all right for supplying proteins, but how 


about vitamins? 


ANSWER: Fresh lean meats are important sources of the factors in the 
“vitamin B complex.” With the exception of thiamin (vitamin B;) these vita- 
mins are little affected by heat treatments used in cooking or canning meats. 
Although losses of thiamin occur during cooking or canning, certain meats 
cooked or canned are important dietary sources of the factors in the “vitamin 
B complex” especially of riboflavin and niacin, (1) 


American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(1) 1934, U.S. Pub. Health Reports 49, 754. 1939, Ibid 18, 517. 
1939, J. Nutrition 17, 269. 1942, J. Am. Dietet. Assn. 18,145. 
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Wartime Price Control. A release from the office of 
Leon Henderson, dated May 17, details all the food products 
which are subject to price control regulations and those 
which are not. It rules that ceiling prices of important 
groups of commodities called ‘‘cost-of-living’’ items must 
be displayed by every retailer, effective May 18. Among 
the price-controlled items are all fluid milk and cream 
(at retail); all canned goods except milk; all bottled goods; 
frozen foods; cake mixes; beef, pork, and fish (except fresh 
fish); sugars; most packaged dried fruits; soaps; shorten- 
ings; coffee, tea, and other beverages. 


Coffee. Consumers’ Guide for May 15 states that, effec- 
tive immediately, only 75 per cent of the coffee consumed 
during the past year will be available. The article goes on 
to say that the whole matter need not be so serious if people 
will make an effort to prepare coffee properly so that the 
amount available goes further, and also to avoid waste. 
The average consumption for last year,was 16 lb. per per- 
son. Reduced 25 per cent, this will allow 12 lb. per person 
annually. Another point emphasized is the importance of 
storing coffee in a tightly sealed can and placing in a cool 
spot, preferably the refrigerator. A nationwide survey 
indicates that 15 per cent of all children between 6 and 16 
drink coffee, and 4 per cent of those under 6. 


Violations of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
A report from the Federal Security Agency, dated February 
1942, lists and describes 199 cases instituted by United 
States attorneys acting upon reports submitted by direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Federal Security 
Administrator on samples of food which had been shipped 
in interstate commerce during 1941 and which were adul- 
terated or misbranded. Coffee, tea, fruit and vegetable 
juices, corn meal, spaghetti, butter, ete. were among the 
products seized. Claims of special dietary values were 
classed as misbranding, when these were misleading. For 
example, a certain brand of grapefruit juice was alleged to 
be misbranded in that the statements, ‘‘Recommended as 
a help in the prevention of colds and... also helpful in 
keeping the system on the ‘alkaline side,’ ’’ were false and 
misleading. It was also alleged to be misbranded under the 
provisions of the law applicable to drugs. Ninety cases 
of beet juice and 2800 cases of carrot Juice were seized and 
were alleged to be misbranded in that certain statements 
appeared in a folder entitled ‘‘Healthful Hints for using 

... Brand earrot, beet and grapefruit juices’? which 
folder was incorporated by reference in the labeling of the 
products by the statement ‘‘Write for free recipe booklet.”’ 
Some of the statements in the booklet include: “It is very 
high in alkaline minerals. It can be consumed in quan- 
tities large enough for rapid body revitalization. It 
facilitates the digestion of certain important auxiliary 
foods. Because of its unique process of extraction 
Brand carrot juice comes to you ‘extra-mineralized.’ 
is high in natural sugar content and a source of body energy. 
It is also a good source of iron and copperas. Beets are 
high in carbohydrate, a good part of which is in the form of 
a soluble sugar necessary for body energy. Participates in 
the manufacture of the red corpuscles of the blood stream. 
fejuvenates tired muscles, strengthens the muscle walls 
of heart. Has a definite cleansing action in the blood 
stream.’’ 

Two brands of spaghetti were shown to occupy only about 
75 and 50 per cent of their package capacity respectively; 
20 different brands of butter were alleged to be adulterated 
in that ‘‘a product containing less than 80 per cent by 
weight of milk fat had been substituted for butter.”? Four 
judgments are recorded against cases of frozen eggs which 
were in part decomposed, 3 against canned huckleberries 
adulterated by filth and water, 8 for misbranding of canned 
cherries, 10 for misbranding of canned corn, 14 for mis 
branding and adulteration of canned peas, and 47 for mis 
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branding and adulteration of canned tomatoes, tomato 
purée, or tomato paste. Raspberry and pineapple jams 
made by the same company were found to contain rodent 
hairs, insects, insect fragments, worms, flakes of paint, 
and nondescript dirt. A few Japanese products were 
seized and ordered ‘‘exported to Japan.’’? Nut meats were 
offenders as usual in their content of filth, also peanut but- 
ter and candy. Several judgments were made against 
substances purported to be olive oil but which ‘‘consisted 
essentially of corn oil with a sufficient infusion of olives to 
simulate the flavor and appearance of olive oil... also 
benzaldehyde, and apricot, or other kernel oil,’’ and ‘‘a 
product consisting essentially of cottonseed oil with little 
or no olive oil.’”” Among miscellaneous seizures was one 
“Elga Bust Developer. A Specialized normalizing Food 
designed to suppliment nature, feeding systemically the 
sensitive, delicate, starved cells of immature, sagging or 
depleted breasts.’’ 


The A.G.M.A. Nutrition Program. This association’s 
publication for May includes under their series, ‘‘Women in 
Nutrition,”’ an interesting story on Elsie Stark, prominent 
member of the American Dietetic Association, attached to 
Best Foods, Inc. Attention is also directed to the publica- 
tions which are featuring the nutrition program in articles 
and advertising, namely, the Saturday Evening Post, 
McCall’s, Good Housekeeping, American Weekly, Parent’s 
Magazine, This Week, and the Ladies’ Home Journal. Com- 
ment is made concerning the Hearst newspapers, which have 
incorporated the official symbol and slogan of the program 
into a masthead for their food pages. The Scripps Howard 
group of newspapers likewise will feature the nutrition 
program. 

In an interesting cartoor entitled ‘‘Facts About Food’’ 
in the same issue it is said that ‘“‘America lost 3200 light 
tanks in one month. Man days lost in war industries in 
one recent thirty-day period could have produced 448 
medium bombers, 2 heavy cruisers, or 3200 light tanks. 
Faulty nutrition was largely responsible for the time 
lost, which is why the government and the food industry 
have launched the national nutrition program.”’ 


Council on Foods and Nutrition. The annual meeting 
was held March 6 at the Chicago headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Subjects given consideration at 
the meeting, according to the Association’s Journal for 
May 23, included the following: 

The book on the vitamins which was sponsored jointly 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition and the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry now is out of print. It was 
decided after discussion that no new edition or new series of 
articles on vitamins should be contemplated at present. 
The Council now has under way a new series of articles on 
foods and nutrition which may be published in the Journal 
in the early summer and collected in book form later as a 
handbook of nutrition. 

The popularity of last year’s exhibit on nutritionally 
improved flour and bread has led to the development of 
another exhibit giving consideration to nutritional deficien- 
cies, newer methods of diagnosis of these conditions, and 
the principles involved in the selection of an adequate diet. 
It was voted to prepare an exhibit on these subjects in co- 
operation with the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 

Considering the significance of the vitamin A supply in 
the fortification of foods, particularly oleomargarine, the 
Council voted to continue to give attention to this problem 
with a view to assisting governmental agencies to conserve 
the supply of vitamins for well-established needs. It was 
decided that with some modification the report prepared by 
several members of the Cooperative Committee on Vita- 
mins, concerned with the rational use of polyvitamin 
mixtures, should be sent to the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry for further consideration. 









In the hearts of cities and towns all over 
the country stand war plants which 
make no shells or bombs or armament. 
Yet they, too, supply ammunition— 
for the struggle to give Americans more 
stamina and staying power through 
better nutrition. 


These are the milk plants. The pri- 
mary importance of milk and milk 
products in the diet recommended by 
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It was reported that experimental work with animals 
indicates that pantothenic acid and pyridoxine, together 
with biotin and choline, may be of great importance, and 
that safety lies in the ingestion of a variety of natural foods, 
selected to meet the requirements of an adequate diet. 
The Council concluded that it would be desirable to con- 
tinue to give consideration to developments in this field, 
particularly since restricted diets that may be used over 
considerable periods of time may be deficient in one or more 
of the less well known ingredients of natural foods. 

The Council was requested to express an opinion regard- 
ing the desirability of fortification of ‘‘penny-milk” with 
400 U.S.P. units of vitamin D to each bottle containing 8 
fluid ounces of milk. For this special type of product, the 
Council voted its approval of such inclusion. However, 
while milk with 600 or even 800 units vitamin D to the quart 
would not be detrimental, the Council believes that 400 
units to the quart represents reasonable fortification in the 
light of present knowledge. 

The Council believes that an acceptable breakfast cereal 
food may contain, in a quantity which will also supply 100 
calories, as much as 75 mg. calcium, 15 mg. iron, 0.25 mg. 
thiamin and 0.1 mg. riboflavin. Except for calcium, these 
figures represent approximately the maximum amounts 
present in an ounce of either whole wheat, oats or corn. 

It was decided that foods fortified with several vitamins 
and for which broad nutritional claims are made, as well 
as others which are fortified to an extent beyond that which 
is acceptable for general purpose foods, will be considered 
by the Council as special purpose foods and their accept- 
ability judged on that basis. The Council concluded that 
fortification of canned strained or chopped foods intended 
for infants was not warranted in the light of present knowl- 
edge. « 

In answer to the question of saccharin as a substitute 
for sugar in foods, it was stated that saccharin is not a food 
and it is excreted unchanged. Small doses, it was said, 
appear to produce no ill effects, but larger doses such as 
1.5 gm. daily may cause gastro-intestinal disturbances. 


Food Technologists Meet. The Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists met for their third annual meeting in Minneapolis, 
June 15-17. Of particular interest to dietitians were the 
discussions of food dehydration and packaging. One session 
was concerned with substitute materials for food process- 
ing. Another, on dehydration of foods, covered the sub- 
ject of methods for determining vitamins in foods, vegetable 
dehydration, and enzyme reaction. A third session, on 
packaging and materials, covered the topic of packaging of 
frozen foods under war conditions, and methods for pack- 
aging food in paper and fibreboard, glass, metal, and 
cellophane and other plastics. Among the prominent 
speakers were: L. V. Burton, editor, Food Industries; 
Lieutenant Colonel Paul P. Logan, Quartermaster Corps, 
U. 8S. A.; Dr. J. C. Drummond, chief scientific adviser, 
Ministry of Food, London, England; and Dr. 8. C. Prescott, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. William V. Cruess, University of California, was 
awarded the Nicholas Appert Medal given by the Chicago 
section of the Institute of Food Technologists. The medal 
was awarded in recognition of the contributions made by 
Dr. Cruess over a period of more than 30 years, to the 
technology of the fresh and dried fruits, olive pickling, 
wine making, vegetable canning, and frozen pack indus- 
tries. 


Packaging Developments. During the packaging con- 
vention held recently by the American Management Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Astor, New York, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours demonstrated five different ways in which various 
types of cellophane can be used by food manufacturers 
in conjunction with chipboard to replace metal entirely 
or partially. These include a container with tin top 
and bottom, the side walls of which are made of spirall- 
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ed chipboard to which cellophane is laminated, either 
to the inside alone or to the inside and outside; ‘dry 
ply”? construction in which cellophane is sandwiched 
between two layers of chipboard; a container similar to the 
first described above, except that top and bottom are made 
of chipboard laminated to cellophane; a cellophane bag set 
snugly into an ordinary carton, recommended for dehy- 
drated vegetables; and a bulk unit consisting of a multi- 
wall paper bag, with cellophane inner surface laminated to 
an asphalt binder. A variation of the fourth type of con- 
tainer is the Waters container which may be used to pack 
vegetable oils, molasses and other liquid food, and which 
has an inner cellophane bag made of regenerated cellulose 
with a special coating. Another variation of this same type 
is a unit made of a cellophane bag set inside a chipboard 
box in which the cellophane liner is laminated integrally 
to the outside container. A cellophane tube may also be 
formed and ‘‘spotted”’ inside a carton, and the contents 
revealed through a window in the carton. 

An exhibit of Riegel Paper Co. showed coffee bags con- 
taining the exact amount required for one charge in a 
restaurant type coffee brewing device, made from a con- 
tinuous tube of parchment with a diafane coating, the 
latter a natural cellulose material which is moisture and 
vapor proof and heat-sealing. Another bag used for de- 
hydrated vegetable noodle soup was shown, made of a 
highly moisture and vapor proof sheet of material, with 
additional qualities of grease proofness and strength. 
The Dobeckmun Corporation, Cleveland, showed a special 
laminated cellulose heat-sealable bag set inside a carton, 
filled for demonstration purposes with 10 lb. of dehydrated 
onions. This container was offered as a replacement for 
the 5-gallon tin can. 

It was stated by L. K. Harper, Sardik Corporation, 
that dehydrated potatoes, pea soup, and potato soup are 
reasonably easy products to package, while bean soup, 
cranberries, peas, onions, parsley, cabbage, carrots, toma- 
toes, bananas, dried whole milk, vegetable and chicken 
soup require a higher degree of package protection. For 
foods easy to pack, a single, cellophane, semi-opaque con- 
tainer can be used. For others a duplex laminated opaque 
package is suitable. Kraft paper, parchment, glassine, 
cellophane, and other types of paper and plastics alone or 
in combination, when chemically treated, are satisfactory, 
Mr. Harper claimed, for all except the more hygroscopic 
foods, but their shelf life is only about 6 to 8 months. He 
emphasized that for long storage life tin cans are needed 
for all products and that for institutional use steel drums, 
rubber gasketed, sealed tight are used. As a substitute 
for the latter, wooden barrels with double liner of laminated 
asphalt and paper construction or waxed paper will serve 
for very short periods of time. In bulk packages the ab- 
sorption of moisture throughout the package is slow and 
if the product has a tendency to lump, it can be broken up 
very easily. There are no restrictions as yet on packing 
dehydrated vegetables in tins in the 3-quart size and 2 and 
5-gallon cans. Nosmall cans are to be used for dehydrated 
food packing under present regulations, except for Army 
rations. It was stated that, in general, dehydrated foods 
begin to lose flavor and vitamin content after 3 or 4 months 
unless properly protected against moisture and infiltration 
of oxygen. The “hay” flavor or odor may be noticeable 
immediately after dehydration if processing has been care- 
less but is more often a result of poor packaging. Dehy- 
drated food, when caked through heavy absorption of 
moisture, is edible but difficult to prepare for serving. Most 
products will stand 2 to 3 per cent absorption—some even 
more. Vegetables or fruits containing not more than 6 
per cent moisture, when stored at 95 to 100° F. with 90 to 
95 per cent relative humidity, should show absorption of 
not more than 2 per cent additional moisture in 10 to 12 
months, less than 5 per cent loss of flavor and vitamin 
content, and no color change. 
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Nutrition Efforts Among Our Neighbors to the South. 
In the Consumers’ Guide for May 1, which is devoted to 
this subject, is the statement that, ‘‘Nerve center of nu- 
trition activities in Argentina is the National Institute of 
Nutrition in Buenos Aires. Here are trained technicians 
doing laboratory work in the government’s milk control 
center. From the National Institute radiates a network 
of nutritional activities, training programs for doctors, 
nurses, and dietitians. It operates a diet clinic, conducts 
food demonstrations in factories and in the fields, carries 
on research, and conducts cost of living inquiries. Free 
scholarships, covering living expenses as well as tuition, 
are offered to students of nutrition from all the Latin 
American ccuntries, as well as to Argentina’s own nutri- 
tionists.’”’? Included in this issue are descriptions of the 
school lunch program in Argentina, about 40 per cent of the 
cost of which is borne by the government; in Chile, where 
restaurants serve 1,500,000 meals to school children each 
year; in Uruguay, where the school lunch program is car- 
ried on in close cooperation with clinics and under the 
supervision of doctors; in Venezuela, where children re- 
ceive free milk at milk stations; and in Mexico, where 
school breakfasts and lunches depend upon the support of 
parents who till school gardens and do the cooking and 
serving. Many other efforts toward improving the nu- 
tritional status of the poorer class in South and Central 
America are also described. 


Nutrition in Argentina. Professor Pedro Escudero, 
director of Instituto Nacional de la Nutricion, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, writes that an Argentine Association of 
Dietology was formed in 1941 and that they plan to issue 
very soon the first number of a publication to be called 
Revista de la Associacién Argentina de Dietologia. An 
article on the history of the American Dietetic Association 
is to appear in the first issue, and Professor Escudero has 
invited the collaboration of the Association in their nu- 
trition efforts, and the establishment of friendly relations 
between the two groups. 


National Nutrition Program. In a release received May 
7 from the office of the Federal Security Administrator is a 
call for volunteers in nutrition, a special booklet on this 
subject having been prepared by the OCD with the coopera- 
tion of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
The need for volunteers is set forth, also an outline of the 
set-up and administration of the national nutrition pro- 
gram. Under the heading of ‘‘Work Opportunities for 
Professional Volunteers”’ is a list of five possible services: 
as consultants and advisers on all nutrition projects; as 
teachers of refresher and other courses in nutrition; plan- 
ning and participating in nutrition institutes and confer- 
ences; lecturing on nutrition subjects; and guiding and 
participating in nutrition surveys. The following are 
classed as professional volunteers: nutritionists or dietitians 
—those who hold a bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college or university with a major in food and nutrition who 
have had at least two years of recent practical experience 
in the field of nutrition education; home economists—col- 
lege graduates who have had at least one year of recent 
practical experience in the field of homemaking education 
including nutrition education, or who have recently com- 
pleted a college course in nutrition or a nutrition refresher 
course; college graduates who hold a degree in subjects 
such as chemistry, biology, or education, with courses in 
foods, nutrition, and allied subjects, and who have had 
recent experience in the field of nutrition education or who 
have recently completed a nutrition refresher course. It 
is recommended that courses or institutes for training nu- 
trition volunteers should be sponsored by the state or local 
nutrition committee, and that the following types of courses 
may be offered: refresher courses or institutes for profes- 
sional volunteers, nutrition courses or institutes for re- 
lated professional groups, courses for nutrition aides, and 
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popular courses or institutes for the general public. The 
local agencies or groups which might be interested in using 
nutrition volunteers and the information which should be 
furnished by these agencies are listed in the booklet. 

Nutrition News Letter No. 14, dated April 1942, and 
signed by Helen S. Mitchell, suggested that certain ad- 
dresses and reports from federal agencies which are not 
routinely distributed may afford help to speakers who wish 
to make their talks pertinent to the present situation. 
Requests for such material should be addressed to the 
Information Division, Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services. 

On the subject of enriched flour and-bread, the figures 
for enriched bread in New York City were quoted as 75 
per cent of the total bread consumption, or some 2 million 
loaves a day, whereas a few months ago less than 25 per cent 
was enriched. The Restaurant Association of Richmond 
was quoted as having reported an increase in the consump- 
tion of whole wheat bread and of requests for enriched 
bread. Dr. Mitchell also cited the bill, recently introduced 
into the South Carolina Legislature and passed with little 
opposition, making it mandatory that all white flour and 
bread sold within the state be enriched in accordance with 
the National Research Council standards, and another 
requiring that margarine be enriched with vitamin A. 

Accompanying the News Letter were the following: a 
sheet giving the recommended daily allowances for specific 
nutrients, Committee on Food and Nutrition, National 
Research Council, and the minimum standards of the food 
nutrients, issued by the Food and Drug Administration for 
use in labeling regulations applied to foods designated for 
“special dietary uses,’’ for purposes of comparison; a 
selected reading list of nutrition articles appearing in 
monthly publications; some excerpts from statements by 
Dr. R. R. Williams on artificial enrichment vs. whole wheat; 
and a leaflet entitled ‘“‘Sugar in Wartime,”’ giving sugges- 
tions for saving sugar and for substitutions in cooking, 
copies of which may be had by writing to the Consumer 
Division, Office of Price Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Home Budgets for Victory. An unusually attractive 
booklet with this title, bearing a message from Governor 
Green addressed to the women of Illinois, has just been 
issued by the Illinois Development Council. Much credit 
is due to Mrs. Christine Ryman Pensinger, chief state 
home economist, and member of the American Dietetic 
Association, under whose direction the booklet was pre- 
pared, who states in the foreword, ‘‘This booklet is a con- 
cise statement of the important elements of nutrition, and 
of principles which will help save money and materials in 
the home. It is being published as a part of that extensive 
educational program which our state has adopted to help 
homemakers in their efforts to adjust themselves to the 
demands made upon them by war conditions. In addition, 
weekly radio programs are being given, weekly newspaper 
articles are printed throughout the state, and information 
is being sent to anyone desiring it. This is not intended to 
be a cook book of menus and recipes, but a book which will 
tell you how to buy and cook and have the assurance that 
yours is a healthy family, properly fed.’’ Some of the topics 
covered—set forth in tabular form or in easily compre- 
hended delineation—are: ‘‘Essential Foods’’; ‘‘Good Eat- 
ing Habits’; ‘‘Economy Meat Cuts’’; ‘‘Dairy Products’’; 
“Calorie Requirements’”’; ‘100-Calorie Portions of Some 
Common Foods’’; ‘‘Adequate Low Cost Menus’’; ‘‘Victory 
Recipes’; and ‘‘Cleanliness is Economy.’ Inviting- 
looking photographic illustrations of some of the low-cost 
meals are interspersed with the menus. The descriptions 
of vitamin and caloric needs are accompanied by colored 
cartoons, probably designed to attract children. There 
are sections on home canning, directions for drying fruits 
and vegetables at home, equivalents for sugar, the use of 
the soy bean, and planning victory gardens. 
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War Films. New York University Film Library an- 
nounces a list of recently acquired films which relate di- 
rectly to the war, including films made in England, Canada, 
and the United States. The list includes such titles as 
“Call for Volunteers’’—the work of Canadian women in 
volunteer services; ‘‘Auxiliary Territorial Service’’+- 
women in military service in England; ‘‘Fighting the Fire 
Bomb’’—instruction to civilians; ‘“Home Front’’—survey of 
range of women’s activities in Canada and relation of wom- 
en’s organizations to the defense program; ‘‘Mother and 
Child’’—necessity of continuing and coordinating social 
services under wartime conditions; ‘‘Women in Defense’’— 
_various roles women are assuming in the United States 
war effort; and ‘‘Welfare of the Workers’’—what Britain 
is doing to ensure the health, working efficiency and indus- 
trial and social welfare of her workers. Under the heading, 
“School and Youth Problems in Wartime,”’ is a list of films 
dealing with phases in the education and care of children 
evacuated from cities in England to Canada and to country 
villages in England which are suggestive of ways children 
could be cared for if evacuation of American cities becomes 
necessary. Complete list of films, most of which are 16 
mm. sound, together with prices, may be obtained by 
writing to New York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square, New York. 


Ohio School Lunch Manual. Mrs. Alice H. Smith, 
chairman, Community Education Section, Ohio Dietetic 
Association, wrote under date of May 16 that the Manual 
for Managers of Rural and Other Small School Lunchrooms, 
reviewed in this JourNat for May had sold 400 copies. 


Kankakee Canning School. Plans for the canning pro- 
gram to be carried out by Illinois State Welfare Institutions 


were worked out at a school conducted at the Kankakee, 


State Hospital, May 18-19, under the direction of Mrs. 
Christine Ryman Pensinger, as state supervisor of institu- 
tional housekeeping. Fifty-five representatives from 14 
of the state’s 21 welfare institutions and from the state 
prisons, attended the school to be trained in canning meth- 
ods. These trained employees will in turn instruct others 
at their respective institutions. On the first day, classes 
and discussions were held, based on a canning manual 
prepared by Mrs. Pensinger, and the operation of machin- 
ery was demonstrated with the assistance of representa- 
tives of the American Can Company. The second day, 
institution employees took part in the actual canning of 
asparagus and rhubarb. 

The preserving program will involve the canning of over 
1,000,000 gallons of fruits and vegetables, more than double 
the amount produced and preserved by the state in previous 
years. All products to be canned will be grown on institu- 
tion farms, more than 1100 acres of which will be under 
cultivation as truck gardens this year, compared with 600 
acres in previous years. At the peak of the season canneries 
will operate 18 to 24 hours a day. 

On this acreage, if growing conditions are favorable, it 
is estimated that enough corn, beans, peas, beets, carrots, 
and other vegetables will be produced to provide 900,000 
gallons. The canning program will also include 100,000 
gallons of fruits. Available for the operations will be a 
supply of 1,100,000 cans, purchased 6 months ago. A 
priority rating has been awarded to the state for the pur- 
chase of $35,000 worth of new canning equipment, which 
will be used in expanding present facilities Institutions 
taking part include the state hospitals at Anna, Alton, 
Jacksonville, Peoria, East Moline, Dixon, Chicago, Elgin, 
and Kankakee, and the St. Charles Training School for 
Boys, the Geneva Training School for Girls, the Quincy 
Soldiers and Sailors Home, and the Women’s Reformatory 
at Dwight. Anna State Hospital, located in the heart of 
the peach country, will raise and can peaches for all 21 
institutions. Last year, 35,000 gallons of peaches were 
canned at this institution alone. 
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School Health Survey. The Louisiana State Board of 
Health, having recently completed a survey to determine 
health needs among school children of the state, reports 
that the examination of 353 white and 426 negro children 
showed that 44 per cent were undernourished, 56 per cent 
needed treatment such as removal of tonsils, 86 per cent 
had dental defects, 10 per cent had visual defects in need 
of correction, 25 per cent showed defective hearing, 33 
per cent had poor posture, 24 per cent of feces specimens 
submitted were found to have intestinal parasites, 6 per 
cent of the negro children reacted positively to tests for 
syphilis and 5 per cent had doubtful reactions. None of 
the white children had positive serologic reactions for 
syphilis. The report points out that if the results of this 
survey are true of the school population as a whole, the 
school children are not a healthy group and a broadening 
of present programs in public health and public health 
education is recommended. 


New York State Department of Health. A circular from 
this department gives directions for rebaking custard- 
filled pastries, together with a reminder that all cream-filled 
pastries should be stored at or below 50°F. after preparation 
and before sale to comply with a regulation of the State 
Sanitary Code. It is claimed that the rebaking process 
will not affect the palatability or consistency of the product, 
particularly if the pastry is allowed to cool on a grate out 
of the pan, permitting air to circulate and eliminating the 
absorption of moisture. Another release from the Depart- 
ment of Health is a circular which gives information on the 
disinfection of drinking water in the home in case of emer- 
gency. Disinfectants listed are chloride of lime or bleach- 
ing powder, Zonite, liquid bleach, and tincture of iodine. 
A third release entitled ‘‘Is Your Group Serving a Dinner,”’ 
is a circular giving information on avoidance of outbreak of 
illness as a result of serving people in groups by churches, 
fraternal groups, and other organizations. Suggestions 
include use of water from safe source; use of pasteurized 
milk and cream, and ice cream made from pasteurized milk; 
and certain precautions in handling foods. The following 
dishes, according to the circular, should be avoided or 
handled with unusual care: macaroni, spaghetti, turkey 
and chicken stuffing, gravies, salads, custards, cream-filled 
or custard-filled pastries, and creamed dishes. Caution 
against using too large baking pans, and storage of food 
without proper refrigeration is included, also precautions 
to be observed in care of hands of those preparing the food 
and in the dishwashing facilities. 


Illinois State Bureau of Institutional Housekeeping. 
Changes in personnel include Genevieve Bucknell, B.S., 
Battle Creek College, previously director of Food Service, 
Mississippi State College for Women, now nutritionist and 
supervisor of dietitians and Dietary Department, Illinois 
State Institutions; and Ethel Jones, B.S., University of 
Iowa, formerly administrative dietitian, Christ Hospital, 
Cincinnati, now experimental dietitian in charge of de- 
veloping and testing recipes for the state institutions and 
for Illinois homemakers, and the testing of samples sub- 
mitted by bidders on food quarterlies. 

Other appointments include Eleanor Hubbard, St. Vin- 
cent’s Infirmary, Little Rock, Arkansas, to Alton State 
Hospital; Mrs. Charlotte Earl Brown, Central State Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis, to Manteno State Hospital, assisting 
Daisy Anderson; Leocadia August, Peoria State Hospital, 
to Manteno State Hospital as administrative dietitian; 
Lorraine Love, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, to Lincoln 
State School and Colony; Helen Tucker, Wilson Memorial 
Hospital, Johnson City, New York, to Illinois Soldiers and 
Sailors Children’s School, replacing Mary Fruin who re- 
signed to be married; Georgia Overland, St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Granite City, Illinois, to Elgin State Hospital; 
Mrs. Jean Shafer, Manteno State Hospital, to Anna State 
Hospital; Zulu Ethel Williams, Department of Dining 
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Halls, Yale University, to Chicago State Hospital; Helen 
Cmarick, to Chicago State Hospital; Lois Holmes, Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, to Chicago State Hospital; Vera Armin, 
Illinois School for the Blind, to State Training School for 
Boys; Mrs. Lucile Ford, to School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Jacksonville; Margaret Murphy, East Moline State Hos- 
pital, to Patterson Field (U. 8. Army), Ohio; Gertrude 
Speck, Anna State Hospital, to School Lunch Program, 
Herrin, Illinois. 


More Nurses Enlist for War Duty. Miss Mary Beard, 
national director of the Red Cross Nursing Service, re- 
ported on April 18 an enrollment of 7000 nurses for war 
duty since the declaration of war. This figure represents 
an all time peak and more than were registered during the 
entire year of 1940. ,, Nevertheless an additional thousand 
trained nurses must bé’recruited each month during 1942. 
A student nurse reserve has also been initiated and repre- 
sentatives of each of the nine Army corps have been as- 
signed to stimulate further enrollments. Senior students 
in qualified schools of nursing will be given an opportunity 
to sign up with the Red Cross through the new student 
nurse reserve and on completion of their final year they 
automatically become members of the reserve and eligible 
for assignment to the Army and Navy. The formation of 
many Army affiliated medical units requiring from 50 to 
120 nurses each has increased further the need for nurses, 
and only Red Cross first reserve nurses are eligible for 
assignment to these hospital units, which will serve in 
camps here and abroad. The age limit for nurses in these 
units has been raised to 45 years, but for other Army com- 
missions nurses must be between the ages of 21 and 40. 


A Manual of Dietary Reorganization. This has been 
released by Mrs. Christine R. Pensinger, Supervisor of the 
Bureau of Institutional Housekeeping, for the Illinois 
Soldiers and Sailors Children’s School, Normal. The 
material was prepared by the WPA Dietary Project. It 
includes detailed outlines of dietary department proce- 
dures, routine work schedules for all employees, studies of 
the adequacy of the diets, and floor plans for the service 
units. 


Diabetic Diet Calculator. This new calculator, copy- 
right by E. R. Squibb & Sons, is in the form of a celluloid 
disk, with a revolving inner disk on which figures for the 
detailed composition of each diet may be read through 
“windows” in the face of the calculator. One hundred 
therapeutic diets are listed on the two sides of the caleula- 
tor. The available glucose (derived from the metabolism 
of 100 per cent of the carbohydrate, 50 per cent of the pro- 
tein and 5 per cent of the fat) is divided in the lower win- 
dows so that the morning feeding contains one-fifth, the 
noon and evening feedings each two-fifths of the total for 
the day. The energy values of the prescriptions are gradu- 
ated in units of 200 calories. Within each division of 
calories the content of available glucose varies by units of 
15 gm. The calorie value of diets suitable for both chil- 
dren and adults may be estimated from the information 
given in the energy requirement tables on one face of the 
disk. A booklet accompanies the calculator telling how to 
use it and how to change the diet for various purposes. 


Dietitian Speaks Before Medical Society. At the invi- 
tation of Dr. Morris Ant, president of the East New York 
Medical Society, Eleanora Sense, chairman of Press Rela 
tions, American Dietetic Association, addressed the so- 
ciety June 2 on the subject, ‘Vitamins in Nutrition.’’ 


California Dietetic Association. The Bay Section has 
been divided into two divisions for the duration of the war. 
The members of the San Francisco Medical Association en- 
tertained the group for the February meeting with ‘‘Nu- 
trition in Defense’”’ as the subject of the program. 
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The new East Bay Section, which was organized after 
consideration of the possibilities of blackouts or other war 
emergencies which might make transportation a major 
problem, has elected the following officers: Mary Ellen 
Turlay, chairman; Mrs. Natalie Van Cleve Calhoun, vice- 
chairman; and Mrs. Margaret T. Warde, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Rae Russell is now director of the Four Pacific States 
Civilian Nutrition Committee under Dr. Helen 8S. Mitchell. 

The San Diego Section has held seven meetings during 
1941-42. ‘‘Decontamination of Foods in Emergencies’”’ 
was the title of Mr. E. A. Watkins’ address given at the 
January meeting. Jean M. Stewart, now with the Uni- 
versity of Arizona Extension Service, spoke on ‘‘Defense 
Work in Arizona’”’ at the February meeting. Gladys EF. 
Hall, educational director, American Dietetic Association, 
spoke at the March meeting on ‘‘Community Education 
and Other Education Problems.”’ 

The Los Angeles Section has devoted much time to nu- 
trition in defense during 1941-42. Speakers have included: 
May Drake, who spoke on ‘‘Food Service on the Pan Ameri- 
-an Clipper Ships’’; and Elena Ramirez, Children’s Hos- 
pital, Mexico City. A joint meeting of the Food Section 
of the California Home Economies Association, Southern 
Section, and the Los Angeles Section of the California 
Dietetic Association was held at the Frank Wiggins House- 
hold Service Center in March, with Gladys Wycoff, field 
secretary, American Home Economics Association, and 
Mrs. Luze Baja, teacher of home economics, Manila Normal 
School, as guests. Dr. Clinton H. Thienes, University of 
Southern California, spoke on ‘‘Sanitation in Food Care 
and Handling.’’ Gladys E. Hall was the guest of honor at 
the April meeting, and Dr. Theodore D. Beckwith, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, spoke on ‘‘Food 
Poisoning.’’ Nelda Ross, President, American Dietetic 
Association, was the guest of honor at the May meeting. 

The Santa Barbara Section elected the following officers 
in May: Elizabeth Starr, chairman; Lucille De Vries, vice- 
chairman; and Lura Peterson, secretary-treasurer. 

The state convention for 1942 has been cancelled owing 
to war conditions on the Pacific Coast. Each section will 
endeavor to hold a ‘‘miniature convention”’ to sponsor the 
group activities of dietitians and extend professional assist- 
ance. 

Reprints of the food and vitamin tables from the Com- 
pilation of Diets which is under revision are available at 
a cost of 10 cents each on application to Mrs. Marie Nietert 
Nelson, 716 South Mariposa Street, Los Angeles. 


Nebraska Dietetic Association. The annual state meet- 
ing was held at the Blackstone Hotel, Omaha, April 17-18. 
The opening session was held at the University of Nebraska 
Hospital where a clinic on nutritional deficiencies was 
conducted by Drs. Willis Brown and John L. Gedgoud. 
The program also included the following: ‘‘Red Cross Nu- 
trition Work” and ‘‘Methods of Teaching Nutrition to the 
Public,’’ Frances MacKinnon, regional director, American 
Red Cross; ‘‘Priorities,’’ N. M. Kilbourne; ‘‘Keeping the 
Worker Happy in These Changing Times,’’ Lynnette Gat- 
ten; and ‘‘What I am Doing in Promoting Nutrition in 
My Community,’ reported by association members. Leah 
Bedwell and Vesta Davis were among the presiding officers. 

Numerous Omaha dietitians have added the teaching of 
Red Cross nutrition classes to their duties. To date there 
is a total enrollment of 466 homemakers and business women 
and a waiting list of 550, with 137 having completed the 
basic nutrition course and 45 the advanced class in canteen 
work. Among the dietitians who have volunteered their 
services are Margaret Breuchert, Lydia Beck, Leah Bed- 
well, Vesta Davis, Willa Dean Nodrufth and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Bantin. 

New appointments include the following: Agnes Teigen, 
to the Maternal and Child Health Division, University of 
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business of nutrition. Sooner or later 
we will all settle down to the fact that 
vitamins are only part of the nutrition 


story. Take bread for an example. 


The enrichment of bread with thia- 
min, niacin and iron has a purpose 
quite distinct from that of incorpo- 
rating non-fat milk solids and cannot 
substitute for it. Carefully controlled 
feeding tests prove that the defatted 
milk solids makes a superior loaf. 
The best breads contain at least 6 
per cent non-fat solids of milk. 

Dry milk solids is an important 
contribution to National Nutrition to- 
day. For economy and convenience, 
use it extensively in planning institu- 
tional diets. Our Bulletin 503 (re- 
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Nebraska Medical School; Mary Dougherty, to St. 
Catherine’s Hospital, Omaha, replacing Ona Pellman; 
Helen Krejci, to Clarkson Memorial Hospital, Omaha, 
replacing Dorothy Jerome, now stationed at Fort Crockett, 
Galveston, Texas; Ruth Wiley, to St. Francis Hospital, 
Grand Island; Lynnette Gatten, to Glenn Martin Cafe- 
terias; Isabel Chilene, to St. Joseph’s Hospital, replacing 
Mary Callison. 


South Carolina Dietetic Association. A feature of the 
fifth annual meeting of the association was a forum dis- 
cussion by members. The subjects and leaders included 
“What of the Future in Institutions?” led by Mrs. Mildred 
C. Meyer, chairman of Administrative Section, with the 
following topics discussed under this general heading: 
‘Buying Futures,’’ Celia P. Swecker; ‘‘Care of Equipment 
to Prolong Its Life for the Duration,’’ Doris Patteson; 
“What of the Future in Purchasing Dishes, Glasses, Silver 
and Equipment,’ Alta C. Hamilton; ‘“‘Ways of Avoiding 
Leaks, and Salvaging,’’ Ola V. Emerson; ‘‘Effects of Food 
Rationing,’’ Catherine Vaughan; and ‘“‘The Employee Dur- 
ing the Emergency,’”’ Julia Obenshain. In the discussion 
‘What of the Future in Our Relation to the Community,” 
led by Ada M. Moser, chairman of Community Education, 
the following topics were debated: ‘(Our Responsibility in 
Preparation for Disaster Feeding,’’ M. Elizabeth Burriss; 
‘Food for Morale in the Army,’’ Sue Clark; ‘“Teaching the 
Public Better Nutrition,’? Dr. Vera MeNair, Winthrop 
College; ‘‘Teaching the Housewife Better Buying,’”’ Janie 
MeDill; and ‘‘Our Profession in Relation to Farm People,” 
Eva MeGee. Other subjects covered in the forum were: 
“What’s New in Nutrition,’? Dr. MeNair; “Budgeting Our 
Professional Time,’’ Mrs. C. A. Peterson, chairman, Pro- 
fessional Education Section; and ‘‘Care in Instructing the 
Out-Going Special Diet Patient in View of-Rising Food 
Prices,’’ Nell Moore, chairman, Diet Therapy Section. 

The association has been instrumental, along with the 
State Nutrition Committee, the Women’s Council of the 
State Defense Committee, and the State Home Economics 
Association, in the passage of the two bills enforcing the 
enrichment of oleomargarine and the enrichment of white 
flour and white bread at the last session of the state legis- 
lature. 

Myra Reagan, formerly consultant nutritionist with the 
State Board of Health, has accepted a regional position 
with the Federal Security Agency, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Virginia Dietetic Association. The following officers 
have been elected for the coming year: president, Elizabeth 
Burrus, Medical College of Virginia; vice-president, Clara 
Turner, Madison College, Harrisonburg; president-elect, 
Kathryn Heitschu, Medical College of Virginia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Hyde (Evelyn Neale) have an 
nounced the birth of a daughter; and Mr. and Mrs. DuVal 
Watts (Ruby Lake), the birth of a son. 

The following have announced their marriages in recent 
months: Cecile Harville, Medical College of Virginia, to 
Mr. Wellington G. Winston, Jr.; Ella Walker Hill to Dr. 
Mitchell of Newport News; Pearl Turner to Mr. Francis 
Peebles of Raleigh, North Carolina. 

New appointments are: Helen Marston, Georgia, and 
Lucille Dale, Florida, to Medical College of Virginia; Mar- 
garet Bock to Petersburg General Hospital; Lucy Lisenby 
to Pine Camp Hospital, Brook Hill; Julia Van Horn to 
University Hospital, Charlottesville; and Elizabeth Yates 
to Dixie Hospital, Hampton. 

The following members and ex-members of the associa- 
tion have joined the armed forces: Harriet Stevens, sta- 
tioned at Camp Gordon, Georgia; Evelyn Terrell, Fort 
Eustis, Virginia; Roberta Jones, Camp Blanding, Florida; 
and Kathleen Creech, Fort Bragg, North Carolina. All 
were formerly of the Medical College of Virginia. 
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Kathryn Heitschu, head of the dietary department, and 
Mary Jane Allen, her assistant, have returned to the Medi 
cal College of Virginia after a year’s study at the University 
of Chicago. 


News from Our Advertisers and Exhibitors. Sally Wood. 
ward writes that the Department of Public Services, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is sponsoring a new radio 
program approved by the national headquarters of the Red 
Cross, entitled ‘‘Thus We Live,’’ which is a series of drama- 
tizations, conducted by Betty Crocker, of the whole range 
of services of the Red Cross in war and peace. It may be 
heard over the Columbia Broadcasting System each Thurs- 
day and Friday morning, 9:45 to 10:00 Eastern War Time. 

“Casec”’ (calcium caseinate), a product of Mead Johnson 
& Company, Evansville, Indiana, which is almost wholly a 
combination of protein and calcium, offers a quickly effec- 
tive method of treating all types of diarrhea, both in 
bottle-fed and breast-fed infants, according to a recent 
release of this company. For bottle-fed babies, the carbo- 
hydrate is temporarily omitted from the 24-hour formula 
and replaced with 8 level tablespoons of ‘‘Casec.’? Within 
a day or two the diarrhea will usually be arrested, and car- 
bohydrate in the form of dextri-maltose may safely be 
added to the formula and the ‘‘Casec”’ gradually eliminated. 
Three to 6 teaspoons of a thin paste of ‘‘Casec”’ and water, 
given before each nursing, is well indicated for loose stools 
in breast-fed babies. Samples may be obtained by writing 
to the manufacturer. 

The importance in the human diet of biotin and the 
medical aspects of its deficiency will be studied at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia School of Medicine, under a grant from 
Swift & Company, Chicago, as a part of the system of fel- 
lowships in nutrition established by that company last fall. 
The purpose of the investigation will be to discover the 
way in which biotin deficiency affects the human system 
and to determine whether deficiency of other food factors 
yet unknown may be occurring simultaneously, according 
to Dr. G. Lombard Kelly, dean of the University School of 
Medicine. Drs. V. P. Sydenstricker of the University and 
R. E. Butler, U. 8S. Public Health Service, Augusta, will 
supervise the work which will be carried on in the University 
Hospital and the School of Medicine. Grants for three 
other research projects have been announced by this com- 
pany. Factors that influence the value of pork as a source 
of B-vitamins in the human diet will be measured in an 
extended study at Pennsylvania State College, under the 
direction of Dr. R. C. Miller, Department of Agricultural 
and Biological Chemistry, with the collaboration of Pro- 
fessor P. T. Ziegler, Department of Animal Husbandry. 
Influence of the dietary history of the pigs and of the treat- 
ment of meat in preparation for human consumption on 
vitamin B content of pork will be studied. At the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dr. Alexander Brunschwig, professor of 
surgery, and Dr. Lucia Jordan Dunham will continue 
research on the intravenous administration of fats in cases 
in which mouth-feeding is impossible or undesirable. Dr. 
John R. Murlin, director of the Department of Vital Eco- 
nomics, University of Rochester, is starting a special study 
which will attempt to confirm the superiority of high- 
protein diets over those low in protein content as sources 
of muscular energy. Preliminary experiments have indi- 
cated that extra energy from protein is not merely wasted 
in the form of heat but is the source of muscular energy. 
War needs for increased energy have prompted the present 
study, according to Dr. Murlin. 

‘‘Handbook for Americans’’ is the title of a leatherette- 
bound book which is being offered as a premium by Libby, 
McNeill and Libby, Chicago. The book contains complete 
texts of the Constitution and the Monroe Doctrine; up-to- 
date information about the Army, Navy and Marine Corps; 
insignias and uniforms of the services; latest type airplanes, 
etc. 
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A NEW ano LUSCIOUS 


OVENLESS PIE 


to tempt finicky summer appetites 


@ Yes... that pie tastes just as good as it looks... guaranteed 
to please any patient because it combines two of America’s favorite 
flavors . . . field-fresh strawberries in the filling and Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes in the crust. Like scores of other Kellogg recipes, it brightens 
the menu, lightens the kitchen work, and makes the patient’s stay 
more pleasant. For variety as well as for wholesome food, keep all 
Kellogg cereals on hand .. . in large packages for kitchen recipes. . . 
in individual packages for the patient’s own selection on tray serv- 
ings. Your wholesale grocer always has a fresh supply. 
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or crust 
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Three new illustrated recipes for family and quantity 
servings have been prepared by Millicent Atkin, director, 
Home Economics Department, Irradiated Evaporated Milk 
Institute, Chicago. One of the recipes, for pastry, states 
that ‘‘the use of irradiated evaporated milk, just as it 
pours from the can, acidified with lemon juice, or vinegar, 
is a new idea—and a good one. The acid has a tenderizing 
effect on the gluten in the flour and the undiluted milk adds 
extra richness and enhances the browning quality.” 

A revised edition of ‘‘Dietary Uses of the Banana in 
Health and Disease,’’ by L. Jean Bogert, Ph.D., has re- 
cently been distributed by Ina 8. Lindman, director, Home 
Economies Department, Fruit Dispatch Company, New 
York. New subject matter on recently completed research 
includes: metabolic effects of fruit in the diets of normal 
children; diet in malnutrition and celiac disease; diarrhea 
and dysentery; other gastro-intestinal disorders—colic, 
typhoid fever, constipation, gastro-intestinal intoxication, 
deficiency diseases, pre and postoperative conditions; and 
food allergies. The subject of vitamins in bananas and 
other fruits has been enlarged and brought up to date. A 
two-page spread with color reproductions of bananas at 
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various stages of ripeness, and the sugar-starch relation- 
ship at these respective stages, has been included. Copies 
of the booklet and reprints of a number of papers listed in 
the bibliography are available upon request, also informa- 
tion prepared by Miss Lindman on the food value of bananas 
and milk, use of bananas to supply sugar, and the outstand- 
ing nutritive facts about bananas. 

Pfaelzer Brothers, Chicago, who serve 48 states with 
meats and poultry under the trade mark ‘‘Mel-Bro,’’ now 
have available complete sets of four meat charts in color 
constituting meat buyers’ guides for beef, pork, lamb and 
veal. These charts, which are approximately 7” by 11”, 
depict wholesale and retail cuts, time-table for roasting, 
and recipes. Estelle Worts, director of the Hospital De- 
partment, writes that the charts will be supplied without 
charge to hospital dietitians, purchasing agents or chefs, on 
request to Pfaelzer Brothers, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

A ‘‘vitality club sandwich”’ is the latest suggestion from 
Mary Dahnke, in charge of the cuisine service of Araft 
Cheese Company, Chicago. The filling, costing approx- 
imately 7 cents per serving, consists of shredded and 


chopped raw vegetables, mayonnaise, and cheese. 


OBESITY AND DIABETES 


Of all the inciting causes of diabetes, obesity stands foremost. It is like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians—inexorable, and it holds for the Arizona Indian just as 
truly as for the Jew and Gentile. Obesity is completely overshadowed by the intensity 
of heredity in the first two decades, of some influence in the third, but from these decades 


ongainsinimportance. The high plateau of incidence of diabetes is in the sixth decade. 


Obesity remains provocative of diabetes in the hereditarily predisposed. It is 
inexcusable in a doctor or nurse, almost inexcusable in any educated person, under no 
circumstances should be tolerated in the adult relatives of a diabetic and should be 
agressively attacked wherever found. It is with satisfaction that one learns there has 
been a fall in women’s weights all along the line from twenty years and onwards. One 
hears much about the 40 per cent in the country who are undernourished. I wonder if 
the danger for the possible 40 per cent overnourished is not even more serious.—Joslin, 
E. P., Root, H. F., White, P., and Marble, A.: The Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus, p. 15. 


Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1940. 
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TO MAINTAIN POSTPARTUM 


The ordeal of parturition not only re- _ tion of the daily requirements, and in 
quires a great energy output but also _ addition is highly palatable and digested 
calls for many metabolic adjustments. | with remarkable ease. 

Adequate postpartum nutrition plays 

an important role in hastening the re- 


turn to normal. 
Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New Im- 
proved Ovaltine provide: 


But the natural lethargy of the puer- Dry Ovaltine 
f ; : Ovalti ith milk* 
perium, and the psychic letdown which PROTEIN ‘<ahdae us < 


19 CARBOHYDRATE . . 30.00 Gm. 66.00 Gm. 
so often follows parturition may make pom om 


it difficult to provide ample amounts of .25 Gm. Bi _ 
. ° eas lo . lL m. 
the specific nutrients needed. Smg. 11.9 mg. 


" ae > 0.5 mg. 
New Improved Ovaltine, a delicious VITAMIN A. . . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U. 
VITAMIND. . . 405U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 


food drink, rich in biologically ade- VITAMIN B: . . 300U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 

: ; : RIBOFLAVIN... 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 
quate protein, needed minerals and Vie= *Each serving made with 8oz. milk; based on 
amins, offers real aid in the solution of 


average reported values for milk. 
this difficulty. It provides a goodly por- 


NEW IMPROVED 


2 KINDS—PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 


Ovaltine now comes in 2 forms—plain, and sweet chocolate flavored. 
Serving for serving, they are virtually identical in nutritional value. 
e e e 
Dietitians are invited to send for a supply of individual servings of New Improved 
Ovaltine. The Wander Company, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Harmful Effects of Mineral Oil Purgatives 


The wide use of mineral oil purgatives seems to be based on empirical considerations. 
Some contend that mineral oil acts by mechanically softening the feces; others, that it 
undergoes emulsification, or that it speeds up peristalsis by its irritative action on the 
mucous membrane. Most people think of it as an intestinal lubricant. The rectum is 
not a reservoir. Functionally, it is a short passage to the exterior. The true reservoir 
is formed by the sigmoid, descending and transverse colon, and feces may remain here for 
some time without ill effect. Once they enter the rectum, the defecation reflex should be 
initiated: a strong peristaltic contraction of the colon, the contraction of its longitudinal 
fibers and the consequent shortening of the rectum by the levatores ani, accompanied 
by a coordinate relaxation of the anal sphincters. If this does not occur the patient will 
have pressure, headache, furred tongue, foul breath, malaise and mental sluggishness. 
Mineraloilinterferes with this normal physiologic process. Continual leakage from above 
results in the rectum being kept practically full most of the time, and becoming an abnormal 
receptacle for fecal material. There is not sufficient pressure to initiate the defecation 
reflex, but there is enough fecal material present to produce irritation. When mineral 
oil is present in the rectum, complete evacuation is impossible. <A tenacious layer of a 
dirty mixture of oil and feces always covers the rectal mucosa. 

With reference to vitamin loss, liquid paraffin, because of its preferential solubility, 
seriously interferes with the utilization of carotene and to a lesser extent, of vitamin A 
concentrate and the fat-soluble D. It makes little difference whether the mineral oil is 
plain or one of the emulsified type whose liquid petrolatum content is reduced. Mineral 
oil, whether or not in complete emulsion, hastens the motility of the bowel contents in 
the small intestine, and as a consequence digestion is incomplete. Mineral oil interferes 
with the healing of postoperative wounds in the anorectal region and may induce hemor- 
rhage. Most rectal wounds are best left to heal by granulation, and if they are of proper 
shape and are kept clean, results will be good. 

Mineral oil interferes with proper hygiene. Patients with frequent hemorrhages 
from internal hemorrhoids are sometimes relieved of discomfort by mineral oil, but often 
there is more bleeding than ever. The use of mineral oil is occasionally a cause of pruritis 
ani due to leakage from the anus interfering with proper anal hygiene. Most patients 
have local rectal lesions, and even if these are eradicated, cure will not ensue if the oil is 
continued. Evidence is accumulating that mineral oil may be absorbed, producing 
pathologic changes in the liver and other abdominal viscera. Morgan calls attention 
to a syndrome which he calls “mineral oil poisoning”’ due to continual oral administration 
of the oil. Its treatment is discontinuance of the oil plus supportive measures to over- 
come the weakness caused. The most frequent symptoms are anorexia, indigestion, 
flatulence, fatigue, nervousness, dyschesia, and anal leakage. Many subjects have 
suffered weight loss of from 10 to 60 lb., and, in one case, of more than 100 lb. No 
organic disease was discovered and rapid improvement followed discontinuance of the 
oil. Since mineral oil usually induces soft or liquid stools, patients with rectal disease 
frequently take large doses several times daily. This often aggravates the local lesions by 
making a fecal reservoir and by making complete evacuation impossible.—Morgan, 
J.W.: The Harmful Effects of Mineral Oil Purgatives, J. A. M. A., 117: 1335, 1941. 
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